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SOME GRIEVANCES OF CONCERT-GOERS. 
By Fr. NIECKs. 


“A SHARP ringing, the shrill cry: the performance 
begins ! awoke me out of the sweet sleep into which 
I had sunk ; basses are growling confusedly—a beat 
of the kettle-drums—flourishes of trumpets—-a clear 
A, sustained by the oboe—violins are tuning.” In the 
latter half of this sentence, which opens the “ Phan- 
tasiestiicke in Callot’s Manier,” E. T. A. Hoffmann 
gives a dispassionate account of what was formerly 
heard before every musical performance, and still is 
heard before most musical performances. Had the 
author made the incident the theme of an zsthetical 
discussion instead of using it simply as an accessory in 
the construction of a fantastical improvisation, he | 
would no doubt have presented it with greater! 
minuteness of graphical detail and under a more! 
appalling aspect. For “l’assommante habitude,” as 
Rousseau calls it, “of continually and with great 
noise scraping, tuning, and preluding,” is one of the | 
most barbarous excrescences of civilisation—or, ought | 
I to say, survivals of savagery ?—a custom which, all | 
will admit, is more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. There have been individuals so hope- | 
lessly unmusical as to hold that the preparatory tuning 





is that of the majority of musical people who seem 
to endure the free polyphony of an orchestra at 
sixes and sevens, and even at sixties and seventies, 
with a minimum of discomfort. Probably their atten- 
tion is too closely engaged in reading the programme, 
scanning the audience, and conversing with their 
neighbours, to allow them to take much notice of any- 
thing else, otherwise they could not—no normally 
constituted human being, not even a dog could— 
remain long unaware of the ear-splitting, maddening 
character of the hideous charivari. But the cruel . 
torture which the tuning and preluding of the orchestra 
causes to sensitive hearers is not the only objection 
that has to be made against the nuisance. Another 
and more weighty objection is that the effect of the 
opening part of the first piece of the programme is 
impaired, and sometimes almost totally destroyed, if 
any musical sounds have been previously heard. The 
sign of the conductor should act like a “ Let there be 
light!” and the music issue out of noise or silence like 
pure colours out of a dull or dark background. The 
preludes to Lohengrin and the Rhinegold may be cited 
as striking examples of pieces which would, under 
the adverse circumstances pointed out, lose much of 
the effect they are capable of producing. 

When at last the overture puts an end to the pain 


and preluding was the best part of a musical per-| fully prolonged and irritatingly complex dissonance, 
formance. Can it be that the chaos of dissonance} resolving it into delicious consonance, other trials 
tickled pleasantly the callous auditory organs which | have to be faced by the lover of music. Belated 
the sweet concord of harmonious sounds left unim-| auditors make their appearance, and, not satisfied with 
pressed? Or was the astounding statement a scornful | entering and waiting near the door till the conclusion 
way of giving expression to their indifference in| of the piece, march with rustling dresses up to their 


matters musical? Those who are incapable of under- 
standing a thing are apt to despise it and to ridicule 
those who do understand it. Francisque Sarcey, 
for instance, says of the taste for music—“ the purely 
sensitive,” “the inferior art”—that it is “un gofit 
factice, un gotit voulu, un gout de pose.” More 
Strange, however, than the attitude of the unmusical 
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| rows, in whatever part of the hall situated, and force 


their way to their seats, disturbing the whole audience 
and inconveniencing a not inconsiderable portion of 
it. Thus the selfishness of a few people mars the 
enjoyment of hundreds, and perhaps imperils the 
success of a work, and shatters the hopes of a deserving 
composer. If the bold-faced individuals who insist 
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on their bonds regardless of the rights of others would 
imagine themselves for a moment in the place of their 
victims, they could not but be ashamed of their pro- 
ceedings, and eschew them for ever after. But, no! 
he whose egotism is strong enough to inspire him with 
the courage to set at defiance a whole audience will 
never take the trouble to mentally put himself in 
anybody else’s place, and, if circumstances put him 
actually there, he will be one of the first to resent 
being disturbed and inconvenienced. ‘Towards the 
end of the concert a scene similar to that at the 
beginning is enacted, but all is on a larger scale—the 
dramatis persone being greater in number, and the 
style more sensational. Preaching against these evils, 
I am afraid, will do no good. There are only two 
remedies: let the managers shut the doors on late 
comers ; and let the audience offer a determined re- 
sistance to early leavers. 

Having already in the February Number of THE 
MontTHty Musica Recorp (in “On the Art of Pro- 
gramme-making”) pointed out the prevalent defects 
of concert programmes, and shown that even a selection 
of individually irreproachable pieces may be an abomi- 
nation as a whole, I shall confine myself here to the 
discussion of one of the causes, then not specially 
adverted to, which makes programmes often so patchy 
and discordant, and such an infliction to the cultured 
and fine-feeling hearers—namely, the exactions and 
licences of soloists. It is, of course, reasonable that a 
certain latitude should be allowed to virtuosi with 
regard to the choice of their solos. The abuse, 
however, of arrogating to themselves, as many do, 
absolute liberty in this respect calls for unequivocal 
condemnation. But even more reprehensible than 
this kind of absolutism is the habit singers have of 
changing their songs after the programme has been 
drawn up, nay, after the concert has commenced, 
thus rendering it impossible for the conductor to 
bring the new item into harmony with its surroundings. 
Seeing how pampered and consequently how con- 
ceited and pretentious vocalists are, this high-handed 
practice is not to be wondered at, nor is it matter for 
surprise that in their choice of compositions they 
compare unfavourably with their instrumental brethren, 
who, alas! are by no means immaculate. Vanity and 
excessive self-love are apt to interfere with the dis- 
charge of those artistic duties which demand self- 
abnegation, or at least subordination. Among the 
instrumentalists, the pianists distinguish themselves by 
the superiority of their choice of compositions. If 
the violinists and violoncellists fall somewhat short of 
this excellence, the explanation has to be sought for 
chiefly in the comparative paucity of the musical 
repertory for these instruments. The number of first- 
class composers who are at the same time pianoforte 
virtuosi has for more than a hundred years been much 
greater than the number of first-class composers who 
are at the same time violin or violoncello virtuosi. It 
would be easy to find a dozen pianoforte works com- 
bining brilliance with solidity for every one violin 
composition of the same character. To say that 





virtuosi ought to choose the music performed by them 
for its inherent artistic value, not for its capability 
of displaying to advantage their gifts and accomplish- 
ments, seems to be a truism, and so it is, but it is one 
of those truisms which are accepted in speech and 
ignored in deeds. Another truism, still less acted 
upon than the preceding one, is that the music chosen 
for performance ought to be rendered according to the 
composers text and intention. Would Chaucer's 
poetry be improved by being translated into Tenny- 
sonian or Swinburnian English? or would Addison’s 
prose gain by being tricked up in the Ruskinian, 
Carlylean, or Emersonian style? ‘‘ No,” will be and 
must be the unanimous answer. Why, then, is Weber 
not served up az naturel instead of with sauce @ Ja 
Liszt, Tausig, Henselt, &c.? And has Chopin already 
become so old-fashioned that he cannot be presented 
to this progressive age without being re-dressed ? Of 
course, adaptations, modernisations, reconstructions, 
and whatever you like to call them, are not obnoxious 
in all cases and under all circumstances, only let the 
work be done when it is really wanted, and by a 
skilled hand and with a reverent mind, and further 
let an adaptation never be printed or performed 
without the public being informed that the work has, for 
better or worse, been tampered with. A work, how- 
ever, may be tampered with without changing a single 
note. To interpreta composer by means of altered 
phrasing, dynamical changes, &c., according to the 
way of thinking, feeling, and expressing of another 
individuality or of another age than that in which 
he lived is as reprehensible as to alter the notes 
of the text. The executant is there for the com- 
posers sake, he is the servant, the instrument 
of the latter, at least such is the opinion of the 
enlightened part of the musical world. Still, the 
great crowd is. captivated by the inartistic tricks of 
the virtuosi, more especially the singers (in our time), 
who, even if they adhere to the text in the course of 
the piece. seldom can resist the temptation to sub- 
stitute an effective ending where the composer has not 
already provided one—sopranos and tenors rising to 
the highest pitch of their voices, basses and contraltos. 
descending to the lowest depths, and “holding on, 
and screaming the final note, in order to remind the 
public of its duty,” as Wagner puts it ; “and the con- 
ductor, behold ! shuts one eye of his culture, and holds. 
on likewise.” Schumann has given some excellent 
advice with regard to the matters discussed in this. 
paragraph, so good, indeed, that, although it may be 
well enough known to most readers, I cannot abstain 
from once more quoting it. “ Never strive in execu- 
tion for the so-called bravura. Try to produce ina 
composition the impression which the composer had 
inview. Moreshould not besought. What is beyond 
is caricature.” And again—“ Regard it as something 
abominable to meddle with the pieces of good writers, 
either by alteration, omission, or—what is worse— 
by the introduction of new-fangled ornaments, This 
is the greatest indignity you can inflict on art.” 
The proud virtuosi may think the office here assigned 
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to them beneath their dignity and unworthy of their 
powers ; the singers of to-day may remember the 
unquestioned domination of their predecessors of 
the eighteenth century, and the deference paid to 
these by their humble servants the composers. But 
in order to see how far this office of faithful inter- 
preter is from being mean, let them read what 
E. T. A. Hoffmann says :—‘ The genuine artist lives 
only in the work which he has conceived in the 
sense of the master and now performs. He disdains 
to assert in any way his personality, and all his think- 
ing and endeavouring aims at calling, with a thou- 
sand-hued splendour, into stirring, quick life, all the 
magnificent lovely pictures and visions which the 
master imprisoned in his work with magic power, that 
they may surround man in luminous, sparkling circles, 
and kindling his imagination, his innermost soul, carry 
him with winged swiftness into the distant spirit-realm 
of tones.” Is not this a nobler and more glorious 
mission than the display of natural gifts, and throat 
and finger gymnastics ? 

Vanity is bad enough, but venality a thousand times 
worse. It seems incredible that artists of high, and 
even eminent standing, should allow themselves to be 
hired by publishers to serve them as touters, circulat- 
ing advertisements, and utterers of false coin. Yet 
this is the case. Royalties are received, and indifferent 
and trashy songs sung in return for them. Neither 
self-respect nor fear of public opinion proves an efficient 
curb. What a shockingly loose sense of morality must 
be prevalent when transactions of such a description 
can take place between persons, many of whom are 
in other respects known to be estimable and lovable! 
Both publishers and singers commit a grave offence, 
which, however, is especially heinous in the case of 
the latter, the priests and high-priests of their art, 
whose duty it is to inspire a love of what is good, 
beautiful, and noble, and a hatred for what is bad, 
deformed, and vile. We may pity those who are 
driven by poverty to undertake dirty jobs ; we can 
only despise those who follow the promptings of 
avarice. But why do managers of concerts tamely 
submit to this nuisance? Why does the public not 
revolt against the practice, and hiss off the platform 
those who dare insult it by offering stones instead of 
bread, filth instead of honey, and pinchbeck instead 
of gold ? 

Nothing shows want of taste so much as applause 
during the symphonies of vocal, and the /uéfzs of in- 
strumental, solos. ‘The soloists and their accompan- 
ists at a concert are regarded and respected in the 
same way and relative degree as the tumblers and 
musical band atacircus. But untimely applauders, 
besides exhibiting a stupid indifference to the main 
matter, the beauty of the musical composition, wrong 
grievously those of the audience who have better 
taste. Indeed, sometimes the result is quite tragical. 
I remember reading in some paper a letter in which 
the writer complained that, having gone to a concert 
with the sole object of hearing a horn solo of a few bars 
in a symphony of an aria comprised in the programme, 





he was disappointed in his expectation by the thunder- 
ing applause which, on the singer coming to a stop, 
broke out, and completely drowned the following in- 
strumental interlude—horn solo and all. I think this 
man would have been justified in asking back his 
money, and certainly he had good cause to com- 
plain of the bad taste and worse manners of the 
applauders. 

Encores are another nuisance. A multiplicity of 
objections can be urged against them. 1. Encores 
weaken the effect—a repetition never producing so 
powerful an impression as a first performance ; 2. They 
often fatigue the executants ; 3. They unduly lengthen 
the programme ; 4. They may lead to omissions of 
pieces. This last is no doubt the strongest objection. 
Is “A” to go without a thing which he is most anxious 
to have, and has paid for, because “ B” wants some 
other thing which he prefers, but has not paid for ? 

Lastly, I should like to say a few words about what 
Wagner calls the “ disagreeable disturbance caused by 
the ever-obtrusive visibility of the technical apparatus 
of tone-production.” The visibility of the orchestra, 
although not so objectionable in the concert-room as 
in the theatre, is, nevertheless, also there objectionable. 
By making the orchestra invisible we dematerialise 
music—clear it from the accidents which prevent us 
from getting atthe essence. ‘The more we insulate the 
auditory sense, the more we neutralise the other senses, 
the purer and greater will be our enjoyment. The fact 
that music sometimes makes us forget everything else 
around us does not refute the objection. On the con- 
trary, it corroborates it. For it proves that the fu!l 
power of music is not felt until one has become aé//ear. 
In our concert rooms there is, apart from the orchestra, 
too much to attract the eye. Wagner’s invisible or- 
chestra is, of course, not a new invention, even the 
“ mystical abyss” is so only to some extent. The in- 
strumentalists that took part in the performance of the 
early operas in Italy at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century were placed 
behind the scenes. And more than fifty years ago, 
long after it had become customary to place the in- 
strumentalists in front of the stage, Prince Anton 
Radziwill saw the inconvenience of the arrangement. 
Chopin, after a visit he had paid to the prince, wrote 
in 1829 about the latter’s “Faust” as follows :—‘ The 
orchestra is always invisible, being placed behind the 
scenes in order that the attention of the audience may 
not be disturbed by externals, such as conducting, the 
movements of the players, &c.” The “ mystical 
abyss,” however, seems to be not altogether without 
drawbacks. The instruments are said to lose their 
individuality. Rousseau, writing of the orchestra of 
the Paris Oféra as it was in his time, remarks :—“ The 
bad construction of the orchestra, sunk in the earth 
[‘enfoncé dans la terre’] and shut up in an en- 
closure of heavy massive wood, overloaded with 
iron, stifles all resonance.” However, human in- 
genuity will no doubt find a way to combine the 
advantages of both systems —invisibility and perfect 
sonorousness, 
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PARSIFAL, BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


For a fee of about five francs may be seen, in the 
cathedral at Genoa, the Sacro Catino or San Graal, 
said to have been part of the spoils taken by the 
Crusaders at Czesarea in 1101. Fora long time the 
San Graal was supposed to be an emerald—a gift 
from the queen of Sheba to Solomon, or the dish 
which held the Paschal Lamb at the Last Supper, or 
the vessel in which Joseph of Arimathea received the 
blood flowing from Christ on the cross. The precious 


vessel at Genoa, said to be of remote antiquity, is a 
glass dish, hexagonal in form, with some slight orna- 
ments. 

We have also in England our legend of the Holy 
Grail, for, as Spenser sings in his “ Faery Queene ”— 


‘* Hither came Joseph of Arimathy, 
Who brought with him the holy Grayle (they say), 
And preacht the truth ; but since it greatly did decay.” 

In the Gospel of Nicodemus we read how the Jews 
shut Joseph of Arimathea up “in cubiculum ubi non 
erat fenestra.” According to tradition Christ or an 
angel appeared to him, and left in his charge the holy 
cup. Joseph was delivered from prison at the taking 
of Jerusalem by Titus. We cannot do better than 
give, in the words of Tennyson, the conclusion of 
the legend of the cup which 

‘* Arimathaean Joseph, journeying, brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was healed at once 
By faith, of all his ills, But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to heaven, and disappeared.” 

In the Mabinogion or collection of Welsh tales (of 
which a very valuable MS. exists in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford), we find the history of Peredur, 
one of the seven sons of Evrawc. ‘The father and 
six of these sons were slain in battle, and Peredur’s 
mother fled “‘to the deserts and unfrequented wilder- 
nesses.” One day Peredur met three knights, who 
persuade him to go with them to the court of Arthur, 
“ where there are the best, and the boldest, and the 
most bountiful of men.” ‘Then follow his numerous 
adventures, described with much detail, but with 
charming simplicity. We will mention a few things 
which are connected with the subsequent histories of 
Parsifal by Chrestien de Troyes, Wo!f-am von Eschen- 
bach, and Richard Wagner. Atthe castle by the side 
of the lake in the wood, belonging to the lame old man, 
Peredur sees two youths “bearing a spear of mighty 
size, with three streams of blood flowing from the 
point to the ground,” and also two maidens “with a 
large salver between them, in which was a man’s head 
surrounded by a profusion of blood.” Later on in 
the tale a “black, curly-headed” maiden blames 
Peredur for not inquiring into the meaning or cause 
of these wonders. ‘“Hadst thou done so,” she says, 
“the king (é.e. Arthur) would have been restored to 
health, and his dominions to peace.” 

Students of ancient myths may well deplore Pere- 
dur’s lack of curiosity, for had he inquired, the old 





Mabinogi might have explained these wonders, and 
thus given a clue to the relation (if any) with the 
sacred spear, said to have been brought by Joseph of 
Arimathea to England, and with the head of John the 
Baptist, handed to Herodias on a charger. The origin 
of the term San Graal has been fiercely discussed. It 
is commonly supposed to come from Sanguis realis, 
in French, Sang rée/, and in old French, Sanggreall, 
but is also derived from the old romance word graa/ 
or grea, signifying merely a broad open dish. It 
seems to us that the dish or cup may be traced to 
many a tale of antiquity, but the “ spear with the blood” 
and the salver of the Peredur legend would seem to 
point more particularly to the Christian legends. 
Ecclesiastical influence can easily be detected in this 
Welsh tale. When Peredur, attracted by the splen- 
dour of the three knights, resolves to leave his mother, 
she gives him first this piece of advice :—“And when- 
ever thou seest a church, repeat there thy pater- 
noster.” 

We need not say anything specially about the Arthu- 
rian legends in which Peredur merely appears as Sir 
Perceval, one of the knights in quest of the Sangreal. 
The legend of the holy cup is particularly asscciated 
with the knights of the round table; it appeared to 
them in visions, cured diseases, and performed many 
wonders ; and, in addition to chivalrous enterprises, 
the quest of the Sangreal was one of their chief 
occupations. 

The next important work in which we meet with 
Peredur or Perceval, is the celebrated French metrical 
romance, “ Perceval: le Gallois,” the Graal portion of 
which was written by Chrestien de Troyes. The poem, 
consisting of no less than 49,000 lines, was composed 
for Philip, Count of Flanders, in the twelfth century. 
The commencement of the story of the hero is quite 
similar to that of the Mabinogion, with certain changes 
owing probably to the later date of composition. Thus, 
Perceval’s retreat in the woods is a manor,and the young 
man hunts deer and stags in place of the wild animals 
of the forest. The tale of the banquet is reproduced, 
but now we have, besides the lance, the holy Grail. 
The cup, we are expressly told, was the one in which 
Joseph of Arimathea received the divine blood, and 
the lance, that which pierced the side of Christ. 

The “lame old man” of the Mabinogion here be- 
comes the “roy Pescheeur.” When the “Greel” was 
brought into the hall of the castle, the light emanat- 
ing from it was so brilliant that, in the words of the 
romance— 

‘‘ une si grant clarte i vint 
quasi perdirent les chandelles 
lor clarté com font les estelles 
quant le solaus lieve ou la lune.” 

From Joseph descended the race of the princes of 
the Graal, and Perceval, we learn, is the nephew of 
the “roy Pescheeur” (so Peredur was called the 
nephew of the “lame old man”), The king was 
suffering from a wound inflicted by a wicked knight, 
Pertiniax by name. Perceval goes in quest of the 
enemy, who appears to him in the form of Blanche- 
fleur, Perceval’s fair mistress. Pertiniax is defeated, 
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and his head brought to the king, who is suddenly 
healed of his wound. The king now abdicates in 
favour of Perceval his nephew, who, after being 
crowned by Arthur, reigns gloriously during seven 
years. At his death, we are told— 
‘* Fu au ciel remiz sans doutance 
Et le Sainct Graal et la lance.” 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, according to Schlegel, was 
the greatest poet of Germany, and in his poem of 
Parsival we find the legend of the Holy Graal in 
its most perfect form. ‘The date of his birth is not 
known, but at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
we find him at the court of the valiant knight and 
accomplished poet Hermann of Thuringia. He was 
of noble race, probably related to the lords of Eschen- 
bach, near Ansbach, in Bavaria. He was poor. In 
the poem of Parsival, speaking of the armoury of a 
Moorish prince, he says :— 

‘* Es ist wunder, ob ich armer man 
Die richest in gesagen kan.” 

Eschenbach’s principal poem, “ Parsival,” consisting 
of 24,000 lines of poetry, was written probably early in 
the thirteenth century. ‘The poet was the conqueror in 
the great contest of music and song at Eisenach in 
1206, when all the minstrels were assembled at the 
court of the landgrave Hermann above mentioned. 
The date of Eschenbach’s death is not known. In 


his Parsival we have first the history of Gamuret, son 


of Gandin, king of Anjov. He travels to the East. 
On his return he goes to Spain and marries Herzé- 
loide, queen of Valois. However, after six months 
he leaves her, goes again to the East, and is slain in 
battle. Herzéloide, after his death, gives birth to 
Parsival. Wolfram’s poem is not, like the Welsh and 
French versions, a mere narrative of events ; it has a 
far higher purpose, and depicts a noble soul struggling 
with good and evil. The very first lines read thus : — 


‘* Ist zwifel herren nachgebir 
Das muoz der séle werden sir.” 


“When doubt enters into a soul it becomes for it 
a source of bitterness.” No less than 3,000 lines are 
devoted to the history of Gamuret. 

The early youth of Parsival is given pretty much 
as in the older tales; but when he leaves his mother 
he goes to Nantes to receive the order of knight- 
hood. Gurnemanz, a knight, forbids him to ask 
questions in presence of the Graal. Kundry, the 
sorceress, tells him that in consequence of his silence 
his brilliant destiny is spoilt. Parsival doubts ; 
and for five years offers up no prayers to God. He 
goes to the court of Arthur, but a wish to see his 
mother and the horror of rest, induce him to further 
wanderings. He goes to the castle of Montsalvat, to 
the “roi pécheur,” now named Amfortas. Then we 
have an account of an uncle of Parsival, Trevrézant, 
who explains to him the mysteries of the Grail, in 
quest of which the youth, now shriven and purified, 
starts forth. He meets with a knight, disables him, 
and discovers in him his own brother. Kundry 


appears at the court of Arthur, and declares that 
Parsival is named King of the Holy Grail. He finds 
Amfortas dying, and inquires the cause. According 
to the oratle given out by the Graal, Amfortas is 
healed as soon as Parsival asks the question. After 
this comes a description of the ceremony of the 
“Graal,” and Parsival becomes king in place of 
Amfortas. We may mention that in the legend of 
the guardians of the holy Graal, Titurel, always 
spoken of as the first, is the father of Amfortas. 

This very rapid sketch of the Welsh, old French, 
and old German versions, will give our readers some 
idea of the subject-matter of Wagner’s Parsifa/, and 
will also enable them to see generally in what manner 
his treatment of the legend differs from those of his 
predecessors. Wagner wrote his libretto for musical 
and dramatic purposes. He has simplified the legend, 
for we have not the numerous adventures of Parsifal, 
but the one great victory over Klingsor and his en- 
chantments, and this is immediately connected with 
the great aim of the hero, to find his way back to 
Montsalvat and to the holy Grail. 

The religious character of Wagner’s poem is especi- 
ally striking. The Christian legends of the cup and 
the spear are the foundation and the substance of the 
whole drama. The holy Grail is a type of the Re- 
deemer : whoever wins his way to the sacred region 
finds love and redemption. Whether Wagner has 
really intended to point to Christianity as the one 
power able to redeem the world from sin and suffer- 
ing, or whether he has merely regarded the tragedy 
of Calvary as a grand drama, suited to his purpose, — 
must to a great extent remain a matter of doubt ; but 
no one can fail to be impressed with the simple and 
earnest spirit which pervades the libretto. ‘The sacred 
rite of the bread and wine exhibited on the stage, will, 
doubtless, be objected to by many people, but no signs 
of levity or irreverence can be detected, and a spirit 
of charity would bid us remember the mysteries of the 
middle ages and the Ober-Ammergau performances of 
our own time. Whether dramas and performances of 
this kind are to be sanctioned, or merely tolerated, or 
denounced as invading the domain of religion, is a 
matter open to discussion, but one we are not called 
upon to decide. 

The first act of Wagner’s Farsifal opens with in- 
strumental music. We hear the so-called “ Love Feast 
motive ” (See Music Pages, No. 1 a and 4), the Grail 
motive (No. 1 ¢), and the Faith motive (No. 1 @), all 
three of which play a prominent part, not only in the 
Grail ceremony at the end of the first act, but also 
throughout the whole work. The first, of an impres- 
sive character, is divided into two sections ; and in 3 
the remarkable modulation from the key of a flat to 
E minor cannot fail to attract attention. No.1 ¢ is an 
old church cadence used by Mendelssohn in his 
Reformation Symphony, and by Wagner in the last 
act of Zannhduser. The third motive (No. 1 @) is 
considerably developed ; it reminds one both of the 
prelude to Lohengrin and of the Pilgrims’ chorus in 
Tannhiuser. A solemn passage then follows, in which 
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we hear principally the two portions of the first motive 
marked respectively as “the figure of grief,” and the 
Spear motive. Gluck’s idea is thoroughly carried out 
in this prelude, which prepares the audience for what 
is to follow, and, as it were, heralds the substance of 
the drama. 

When the curtain rises we behold a forest, and at the 
back of the stage a lake. Gurnemanz, an aged but 
vigorous knight, is in conversation with some young 
esquires who have been awakened by the morning call. 
The litter of King Amfortas is approaching (motive 
No. 2 is heard in the orchestra), and Gurnemanz bids 
them see to the monarch’s bath. A passing allusion to 
the only valid means of restoring the king to health 
introduces motive No. 3, about which we shall soon 
have to speak. 

Kundry, the mysterious heroine of the drama, now 
rushes in, and hands to Gurnemanz a small crystal 
flask. The Ride motive (No..4 a) is heard when she 
is first seen by the knights, and the wild and charac- 
teristic Kundry motive (No. 42) when she actually 
appears on the stage. In a few words, exchanged 
between the king and Gurnemanz, and in the subse- 
quent conversations of the knights, we learn much of 
the history of the king, and a little about the wild 
woman Kundry and the magician Klingsor. 

Amfortas, bewitched by a maid of “fearful beauty,” 
lost the sacred ‘spear entrusted to his care. A dread- 
ful wound, inflicted by Klingsor, and the mortal 
anguish occasioned by the remembrance of his sin and 
folly, are destroying the king’s health and peace of 
mind. An oracle of the Grail has declared that help 
will come only from “the guileless fool” (Der reine 
Thor). Klingsor, the impersonation of evil, has planted 
in the vicinity of the holy place, Monsalvat, wonderful 
gardens, into which he seeks to draw the knights of the 
Grail by magic spells and “charms inferna!.” Kundry 
has brought a balsam from Araby for the king. The 
esquires speak of her as a pagan and a sorceress, but 
Gurnemanz explains how she may have been under a 
curse, and how by her good actions she may now 
be striving to seek forgiveness for her sins. During 
all this conversation two new motives are introduced, 
Nos. 5 and 6. The “ Magic” motive is heard first 
when Gurnemanz relates how, a long while ago, 
Titurel found her sleeping in the sacred wood ; and 
the “Klingsor” motive comes naturally when his 
name is mentioned. The music (so far as we can 
judge from the piano score) is highly dramatic and 
impressive. The themes are full of significance, and 
Wagner shows here, as in Z7istan and the WVibelungen, 
his wonderful power of harmonising, combining, and 
metamorphosing the various motives. After Gurne- 
manz has repeated the mysterious words of the 
oracle (see No. 3) :— 

By pity lightened, 
A guileless fool ; 
Wait for him, 
My chosen tool, 


they are repeated with deep awe by the four esquires. 
The commencement of a new motive is now heard, 





followed by a wild passage, in which occurs the 
“Swan” motive from Lohengrin, but in syncopated 
and distorted form. .A swan now flutters from the 
lake, and sinks exhausted to the ground. There is. 
great exitement among the esquires on the stage.. 
Some other esquires now advance, leading Parsilal 
to Gurnemanz. When the latter asks him, 


Is’t thou that dealt this swan its death blow ? 


the Parsifal motive (No 7) is given out piano by four 
horns ; it is of an heroic character, and the rhythm 
clear and decided. Parsifal acknowledges that he 
shot the swan, but “knew not ’twas wrong.” He is. 
asked several questions by Gurnemanz, but he cannot 
give either his father’s name or his own, nor the 
reason why he is wandering in the wood. He, how- 
ever, remembers his mother’s name, and the Herze-- 
leide motive (No. 8) is heard in the orchestra just 
before Parsifal says, “I have a mother; Heart’s 
Affliction she’s hight.” The conversation between 
the simple-minded youth and the aged knight is in- 
terrupted several times by Kundry. She tells Parsifal 
that he is feared by the wicked, and again that his. 
mother, whom he forsook, is dead. At this last an- 
nouncement Parsifal faints, and Kundry sprinkles. 
him with water. The motives accompanying the 
whole of this strange scene are Nos. 4 a and 4, 7 and 
8. Kundry utters a few vague words, sinks down 
behind a thicket, andis seen no more. The orchestra 
explains something of the mystery surrounding this 
weird creature. While she is speaking we do not 
hear the Kundry, but the Magic and Klingsor motives 
(Nos. 5 and 6); hence we infer that she is subject to 
the influence of the terrible magician. 

Parsifal and Gurnemanz are now advancing to the 
castle. The scene imperceptibly changes, and the 
two appear to be walking. The “Bell” motive 
(No. 9) is given out, ingeniously treated in imitation, 
and worked up with the Grail motive ; towards the 
end, as the two arrive at the great hall, we hear in 
forte notes the Mourning motive (No. to.) 

The ceremony of the Grail forms an imposing con- 
clusion to this act. The knights first enter, singing 
in unison solemn words relating to the approaching 
meal of bread and wine. Whilst they are assembling. 
round the tables, the motive No. 1¢ is given out with 
the full power of the orchestra, and amid the pealing. 
of the great castle bells. Voices are then heard from 
the vaulted dome singing motive No. 10. King 
Amfortas is brought in on his litter, and seated on a 
raised couch behind a marble table, on which is. 
placed a covered shrine. Boys’ voices from the 
summit of the dome, sing, to the Faith motive, of the 
wine that was shed and of the broken Bread of Life. 

The voice of old Titurel is heard after a long pause. 
The sound seems to proceed from a grave. He re- 
quests that the Grail may be uncovered, but Amfortas. 
says, “‘ No; leave it unrevealed,” and breaks out into 
words of anguish and self-reproach. During his long 
soliloquy the orchestra brings before us the Amfortas, 
Kundry, and Magic motives, but more especially those 
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of the “Love Feast” and “ Mourning.” Amfortas 
prays for healing, and the boys’ voices answer from the 
dome with the mysterious words of the oracle. Before 
they have finished the knights bid the king fulfil his duty. 

Titurel’s voice is again heard: “Uncover the 
Grail!” The boys take the “Grail” (an antique 
crystal cup) from the shrine, and set it before Amfortas. 
The “ Lord’s Supper” is now administered, and at the 
conclusion Amfortas is led away, and the knights and 
esquires leave the hall in procession. The music 
during the whole of the ceremony is wonderfully fine ; 
the solemn choruses, procession music, and the 
Amfortas music, show that Wagner's mind has not lost 
its vigour, nor his hand its cunning. Parsifal, dumb 
and motionless, has seen all the mystic rites. Gurne- 
manz shakes him by the arm, and asks, “‘Why standest 
thou there? Wist thou what thou sawest?” Parsifal 
shakes his head, and Gurnemanz pushes him out at 
the door, telling him he is “nothing but a fool!” The 
Oracle motive is then heard, followed by the Grail 
motive, to which the boys sing “ Blessed in Faith.” 
The Bell motive and three soft chords effectively bring 
to an end this first act. 


(To be continued in next Number.) 








JOSEPH JOACHIM RAFF. 


THIS well-known composer died at Frankfort-on-Main on 
the 25th of last June. He was born at Lachen, on the 
Lake of Zurich, on the 27th of May, 1822, but his parents 
were German, and subjects of the King of Wurtemberg. 
Raff received a sound education, and commenced life not 
as a musician but as a schoolmaster. He was extremely 
fond of music, and devoted all his spare time not only to 
pianoforte, violin, and organ playing, but also to composi- 
tion. So matters might have continued for a long time, 
but for a piece of good fortune which happened to him in 
the year 1843. He was bold enough to send some of his 
compositions to Mendelssohn, at that time in the zenith 
of his fame. The warm but discerning interest taken by 
the great composer in the young musician is shown by the 
following letter, which we givein full. It was addressed to 
the celebrated publishers, Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel :— 
Most RESPECTED Sirs,—I have received the enclosed letter and 
compositions, and cannot refrain from submitting them to you, in 
the hope that you may be enabled to indulge both the writer and 
myself with a favourable answer. Were the pieces only signed by 
some well-known name I am persuaded they would have a very large 
sale, for the contents are such that it would be difficult to believe 
that many of them are not by Liszt, Dohler, and other eminent 
players. The composition is elegant and faultless throughout, and 
in the most modern style; but now comes the fact that no one 
knows the name of the composer, which entirely alters the case. 
Perhaps a single piece might be taken out of each set, or possibly 
you may find that one or two of those for which I personally care 
least (e.g., the galops) are more suited for the public taste ; in a word, 
perhaps you may somehow be induced to print something out of 
the collection. 1f my hearty recommendation will have any weight, 
I most willingly add it to the request of my young friend. In any 
case I must ask you to try the pieces over, and refer them to those 
friends who usually advise you in such cases, and then let me know 
the result, returning the letter at the same time—I trust with only a 
little of the music. Such is my hope, which I beg you to pardon 
and excuse.—Yours faithfully, F. M. B. 
Raff decided to devote himself to the musical profession, 
although, as is often the case with geniuses, his parents 
were opposed to his decision. He struggled on for a few 
years until he made the acquaintance of no less a per- 
sonage than Franz Liszt. Delighted with the young man’s 








ability, both as a player and composer, Liszt invited Raff 
to follow him as accompanist in a musical tour through 
Switzerland. In 1846 they both arrived at Cologne; 
Liszt left for Paris, and Raff met with Mendelssohn, the 
unknown friend through whose exertions he had been in- 
duced, three years previously, to adopt music as his 
vocation. Mendelssohn proposed to Raff to go with him 
to Leipzig, and to continue his studies there under his 
guidance. The death of Mendelssohn in the following 
year put an end to a scheme which would have doubtless 
proved highly profitable to the struggling artist. Liszt 
again appeared on the scene, and warmly recommended 
Raff to the notice of the publisher, Karl Mechetti, at 
Vienna. Again the hand of death interfered with well- 
intentioned plans, for Mechetti died. Raff then went to 
Stuttgart, and became acquainted with Hans von Biilow, 
who gave him every encouragement, and at a concert 
played by heart a Concertstiick dedicated to him by Raff 
four days after it was finished. In 1850 Raff went to 
Weimar, and remained there for six years. An opera of 
his, entitled Kénig Alfred, was produced by Liszt at the 
Court Theatre, but it only met with moderate success. 
He became engaged to Doris Genast, the daughter of 
a well-known actor. He went to Wiesbaden in 1856, and 
was married in 1859. He wrote incidental music for his 
wife’s father’s drama, “Bernhard von Weimar.” The 
overture is very popular in Germany. In 1863 he obtained 
the prize offered by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, in 
Vienna, for his first symphony, “An das Vaterland.” In 
1870 his comic opera, Dame Kobold, was produced at 
Weimar. In 1877 he was appointed director of the Hoch 
Conservatoire at Frankfort—a post which he retained until 
his death. 

Raff wrote an enormous number of works, including two 
operas, eleven symphonies, four overtures, three suites for 
orchestra and one for piano and orchestra, two concertos, 
and one suite for violin and orchestra, and one concerto 
for violoncello and orchestra ; ten string-quartets, besides ° 
chamber music of every kind ; a quantity of vocal music, 
secular and sacred ; five suites, two sonatas, and more 
than a hundred pieces for pianoforte. He has also tran- 
scribed for piano Bach’s six violin sonatas, and his 
orchestral suites, and arranged for orchestra the same 
master’s Chaconne. His tenth symphony bears the opus 
number 212. 

In November, 1873, Dr. Hans von Biilow gave a mag- 
nificent performance of Raff’s concerto in C minor (Op. 
185), at one of the concerts of the Wagner Society ; and 
the work made such a favourable impression, that people 
began to ask about the composer. It was then ascer- 
tained that Raff, who had written more than one hundred 
and eighty works, and who was well known and highly 
esteemed in Germany, was all but unknown in England. 
The Philharmonic Society announced in its prospec- 
tus for 1874 the “ Leonore” symphony, Op. 177; it was 
not, however, performed by that Society until it had been 
brought to a hearing at the Crystal Palace, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Manns, This was on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1874. The enthusiasm created by each movement 
was quite unprecedented. Since that date, many, indeed 
we may perhaps venture to say all, Raff’s most im- 
portant orchestral and chamber works have been heard 
at the Crystal Palace, the Philharmonic Society, the 
Musical Union, the Monday Popular, and other concerts 
too numerous to mention. It is, indeed, rather sad to 
contrast the warm reception given to the “ Leonore ” and 
“Im Walde” symphonies, when first played at the Crystal 
Palace, with the somewhat cold reception given to the 
“ Frithlingsklange ” and “ Im Sommer” when performed 
a short time ago at the same place. 
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Raff wrote eleven symphonies,* nine of which are pub- 
lished; and of these six have been heard in England. 
The composer has always shown a marked partiality for 
programme music ; most of his symphonies have special 
names, and, in addition, a title or inscription is affixed to 
each movement. Yet, perhaps of the whole series the 
two finest are the second and fourth, inG minor and C 
major, two works without any programme. Raff’s music 
has many excellencies, but also many defects. Haydn is 
reported to have said, speaking of composition :—“ The 
whole art consists in taking up a subject, and pursuing 
it.” It was all very well of Haydn to express himself in 
this manner, because interesting subjects came naturally 
to him, and his retined art of development brought out fully 
their beauty and latent power. But Raff sometimes took up 
a commonplace subject, which failed to attract fer se, and 
in pursuing it with all his wonderful command of counter- 
point, canon, and fugue, only revealed its poverty and 
nakedness. Another and grave fault with the composer is 
his want of conciseness. It is better to say too little rather 
than too much. When Raff selected interesting themes, 
he wrote movements worthy to be compared with those 
of the great masters. As examples of such happy mo- 
ments, we would mention the Andante and Finale in the 
second symphony, the second movement cf “ Im Walde,” 
and the Allegro and Andante of No. 4. 

Raff composed an immense quantity of pianoforte 
music ; but much of it will not live. He wrote many 
drawing-room pieces, which are showy and brilliant, and 
not at all vulgar, such as the “ Polka de la Reine,” the “ Ca- 
choucha Caprice,” the “ Erinnerungen an Venedig,” “ La 
Fileuse,” and the graceful “ Impromptu Valse” (Up. 94) ; 
but would that he had never composed such pieces as the 
“ Polka Glissante,” and “ Grande Etude de l’Arpeggio-tre- 
molando.” Of good pieces, we would mention the Valse 
Caprice in G, the Gavotte in A minor (Op. 125), the twelve 
pieces in Op. 55, especially No. 12, “Abends,” and 
the operatic transcriptions. Sounambula, Freyschiitz, and 
Lohengrin. And especially would we notice the “ Remi- 
niscenzen aus R. Wagner’s Oper Meistersinger” ; there are 
four numbers, and they are all exceedingly interesting. 
The first and third are not so difficult as the second and 
fourth, which include the Strassen/umuit from the second, 
and the choruses from the third act. 

We may also mention the two excellent piano suites in 
E minor and D minor, and the curious piece, Variations on 
an original theme (Op. 179). The theme and nearly all 
the variations are in 8 and § time; one variation, in strict 
canon form, is very clever. 

Raff wrote some very good piano duets for small hands 
(Op. 82). No. 12 is the popular tarentelle, “ Les Pécheuses 
de Procida,” and also a pleasing set of Fantasie-stiicke, en- 
titled “Aus dem Tanzsalon” (Op. 174). His “Chaconne,” 
for two pianos, is well known to pianists. 

Of music for the violin and piano, it will be sufficient to 
name the interesting sonatas in E minor (Op. 73) and D 
major (Op. 128), and the popular “ Cavatine.” 

His suite for violin and orchestra is very brilliant and 
showy, but, as a composition, not remarkably striking. 

Raff produced a quantity of chamber music, of which 
we cannot here speak in detail. The writing is, however, 
very unequal. It is curious to note how little seems to be 
known of his vocal music. Yet the set of thirty songs 
(Sanges-Friihling, Op. 98) is very interesting. Of these 
we would specially mention “ Elfen Schiffer,” “ Die Winde 
wehen so kalt,” “ Abendlied,” “ Ade,” “ Die Nonne,” and 
‘ Rastlose Liebe.” 





* Analyses of Symphonies Nos, 1 to 6 (by Prout, Shedlock, and Barry) 
appearcd in Monthly Musical Record, Nos. 51 to 59. 





And now we take leave of one of the great musicians of 
the nineteenth century, of a man who was gifted by nature, 
and who by patience and perseverance made unto himself a 
name which musicians are not likely ever entirely to forget. 
Had he composed only for the sake of art, and had he 
possessed in a fuller degree the power of self-criticism, he 
would, without doubt, have written less, but acquired a 
still nobler fame. 








JOSEPH HAYDN, BY C. F. POHL. 
SECOND NOTICE, 

IN our first article* we attempted to give a general idea of 
the interesting historical matter contained in this second 
volume. We have now to speak of the musical life at 
Esterhaz, and more particularly of the work and progress 
of the great musician who lived there for a quarter of a 
century, developing the rich talents with which he was 
endowed, and preparing the way for Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, two musicians who dimmed if they did not eclipse 
his fame. Herr Pohl gives a list of the operas (not in- 
cluding those written by Haydn) which were favourites 
with the Prince Nicolaus. The composers’ names carry 
us back to an epoch of musical history which is past and 
forgotten. Among others, three operas are mentioned by 
Piccini, now only known as the rival of Gluck ; three by 
Dittersdorf, one of the most distinguished composers of 
the eighteenth century ; and one by Salieri, the friend of 
Haydn, the enemy of Mozart, and the instructor of Beet- 
hoven. The account of the marionette theatre is very 
interesting. Haydn was not only greatly delighted with 
these puppet-shows, but even wrote music for the perfor- 
mances of Philemon und Baucis, Genovefens,and Dido. He 
was always fond of fun and humcur, and in his diary gives 
an account of a fantoccini (puppet-play) at which he was 
present in the Savile Row Theatre, London, in the year 
1791, nearly thirty years later than the period about which 
we are speaking. Theatrical companies visited Esterhdz 
from time to time ; and it is interesting to learn that for 
the “Wahr’sche Truppe” Haydn wrote incidental music 
to Hamlet, Lear, and Gotz v. Berlichingen. Herr Pohl 
gives a detailed account of the members of the band and 
of the singers engaged by the prince. The ordinary 
orchestra, consisting of strings, flutes, oboes, bassoons, and 
horns, numbered from sixteen to twenty-two members, 
and we are properly reminded that the early symphonies 
of Haydn, written for this small number of players, are not 
suited to the powerful orchestras of the present day with 
their increased number of strings. The balance of tone 
would be destroyed, and the effect contemplated by the 
composer entirely lost. 

Haydn was an exacting conductor ; and we are told 
that at rehearsal he would make the orchestra play a 
passage again and again until he was thoroughly satisfied 
with their execution. He would not allow singers or in- 
strumentalists to introduce ornamental notes. “I can do 
the same,” he used to say, “and if I had wanted them I 
should have written them.” Haydn’s practical acquain- 
tance with various instruments must have been a great 
help to him in composition. He played the organ, the 
piano, the violin, the viola, and even the baryton. Young 
composers may read with advantage the interesting de- 
scription of Haydn’s mode of composing. They may not 
all be willing to imitate the example of this great genius 
in falling first on their knees and invoking the divine 
blessing, and then, if no thought occurred, supplicating 
again ; tut all musicians may lay to heart Haydn’s in- 





. * Herr Pohl reminds us that Haydn's portrait was taken, not by Sir J. 
Reynolds, but by Hoppner; and also that Arianna a Naxos was not 
writen for Mrs. Billington, as stated in our first notice. 
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junction never to put pen to paper until every thought has 
been carefully pondered and developed. A_ sentence 
of his given by Kelly in his “ Reminiscences” is worth 
quoting. “ Melody,” says Haydn, “gives its charm to music, 
and to create it is extremely difficult ; the mechanical 
part of music may be acquired by patience and study, but 
the finding of a sweet melody is the work of genius, and, 
as such, needs no further ornament in order to please; if 
you really wish to know if it is beautiful, sing it without 
accompaniment.” 

In Haydn we find three characteristics indicative of a 
truly great mind—recognition of the merits of others, 
consciousness of self-merit, and at the same time a true 
spirit of humility. As a proof of the first we may mention 
his veneration for Emanuel Bach and Handel, and the 
manner in which he spoke of Mozart both before and 
after his death. With regard to himself he once said to 
his friend Griesinger : “I know that God has entrusted 
me with a gift, and I thankfully acknowledge it; I also 
believe that I have done my duty, and that the world has 
profited by my labours ; let others do the same.” And 
again, “ How much there is to do in this noble art, even 
by such aman as I am!” One more sentence we must 
venture to quote, for it shows what a great musician 
thought of the capabilities of his art. “Its province is 
boundless ; what may be accomplished in music is far 
greater than what has already been accomplished.” 
Haydn was devoted to his art, and though he had much 
to occupy his time: at Esterhdz, he always devoted the 
early hours of each day to composition. Like Caesar, 
Nulla dies sine linea was his motto. The catalogue of 
works given by Herr Pohl at the end of his volume gives 
one an idea of the fertility of the composer’s imagination, 
his patience, and his industry. 

In the first volume Herr Pohl gave an account of 
Haydn’s symphonies to the end of 1766. The very first 
was composed in 1759 (the year in which Handel died), 
when Haydn was in the service of Count Morzin. The 
term symphony was originally employed in Italy, to ex- 
press the instrumental piece which preceded the opera. 
It consisted of three sections—an allegro, a slow move- 
ment, and a concluding allegro. From this form, and also 
from the suite, was gradually evolved the symphony, con- 
sisting of four movements. Of symphonies written before 
Mozart’s time, Haydn’s, as the fittest, have alone survived ; 
but to the student and the musical historian who wish to 
trace the history and development of the symphonic form, 
the long lists of names and works given by Herr Pohl 
will be found to be full of interest, and to afford the 
greatest assistance. In the first volume were named the 
predecessors of Haydn and his contemporaries during the 
Eisenstadt period, who wrote and published symphonies. 
In the second volume we have, in like manner, a long 
array of names belonging to the Esterhdz period. Haydn 
developed and perfected the form of the symphony, but 
he must certainly have been influenced to a very great 
extent by the efforts of such men as Benda, Gluck, Graun, 
Scarlatti, J. C. Bach, Duni, Sarti, Winter, and many others. 
The name of Gossec might also be mentioned; his 
first symphony was performed in 1754—five years 
before Haydn’s first. Herr Pohl also gives the names 
of twelve Viennese composers, among whom Vanhall, 
Wagenseil, and Dittersdorf, whose works Haydn must 
certainly have heard at concerts in Vienna ; and last, but 
by no means least, Mozart, whose music Haydn had 
opportunities both of reading and hearing. Most interest- 
ing are the details respecting the orchestration of 
Haydn’s symphonies: the gradual development of the 
strings, and the emancipation of the wind _instru- 
ments from their monotonous and servile task of merely 





strengthening the strings. From the time of Haydn’s 
fortieth symphony, written in 1780, flutes, oboes, horns, 
and bassoons, form a regular and essential portion of the 
orchestration. Before that date we find employed gene- 
rally only strings, oboes, and horns, and we have even 
whole movements only for strings. It is curious that 
clarinets are never employed in the sixty-three symphonies 
written during the Esterhiz period, although Haydn em- 
ployed them at that time in his operas. Herr Pohl has a 
good deal to say about the “ Departure” symphony, and 
about “ Der Zerstreute,” in the last movement of which 
the G string of the violins is tuned down to F, during a 
comical passage of sixteen bars. The fourth string is also 
tuned thus in symphony No. 38. In the adagio of the 
same work there is a passage for stringed instruments 
with reversed bows (col degno de'l? arco). “La Chasse,” 
“ Maria Theresia,’ “ Der Schulmeister,” “ Feuer,” 
“L’Ours,” and “ The Oxford” symphonies belong to this 
period. The finest of the whole set are the five purchased 
by Sieber in Paris in 1787. 

With regard to the eleven overtures mentioned by Herr 
Pohl, it is curious to note that six are reckoned by Haydn 
among his symphonies in his thematic catalogue, although 
he was very angry with Artaria for publishing them under 
this title. Of the eleven overtures, six are introductory 
pieces to operas. Haydn employed part ‘of the overture 
to // Mondo della luna, note for note, for the “ Benedictus ” 
of his “ Mariazeller” Mass. 

The twenty-one compositions classed as “ Divertimenti ” 
do not rank among Haydn’s great works. D.vertimentoisa 
general term employed for various pieces, such as Cas- 
sations, Serenades, Nocturnes, &c. 

Seven of them, “ Nocturni,” were composed specially 
for the King of Naples. They were written for two lyres 
—a favourite instrument with the king, and one much in 
vogue in Italy during the last century. In the year 1790, 
King Ferdinand and his wife, the Grand Luchess Caro- 
line, were in Vienna for the marriages of their two daughters 
with the Grand Duke Franz (afterwards emperor) and 
Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Tuscany. The interview of 
Haydn with the king when he presented these “ Nocturni” 
to him was an important moment in the composer's life. 
Prince Nicolaus Gied in September, 1790, and Haydn had 
arranged with Salomon to go to London, and King Ferdi- 
nand tried in vain to persuade him to go with him to Italy, 
but made him promise that on his return from England 
he would visit Naples. 

“The quartet,” says Otto Jahn, “was Haydn’s natural 
mode of expressing his feelings ;”’ and all who know any- 
thing about music are well aware that Haydn’s labours in 
this particular department of musical composition are of 
the highest interest and importance. Herr Pohl has 
much to say about the sixty-two quartets composed 
during the Esterhaz period, and he traces very clearly the 
gradual development and improvement of the master’s 
genius. The thematic catalogue of Haydn’s quartéts 
published by Artaria commences with the nineteenth— 
z.é., the first composed at Esterhdz. The first eighteen 
are not in strict form ; and Haydn himself regarded them 
as Cassations, Divertimenti, or Notturni. Herr Pohl 
speaks of the quartet in the same way as the symphonies ; 
he reminds us of Haydn’s vast superiority in this musical 
form, but also gives the names of composers of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Among these we find 
Pleyel and Vanhall ; the former wrote thirty-nine, and the 
latter forty-two quartets. “From Haydn,” says Mozart, 
“T first learnt how to compose a quartet ;” and Herr 
Pohl, in speaking of Haydn’s remarkable series of six 
dedicated-to the King of Prussia, reminds us that the 
master also learnt from his pupil. Indeed, to under. 
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stand musical history aright, the works of Haydn and 
Mozart must be studied together, so as to trace the in- 
fluence which each exercised over the other. 

Herr Pohl mentions two curious quartets attributed to 
Haydn, but actually composed by A. André. The first is 
for three violins and violoncello, and performed on open 
strings (won tangendo digitis cordas); in the other, each 
instrument plays in different time and key. 

Haydn wrote concertos specially for his favourite 
violinist, Luigi Tomasini. Of the concertos for violin, 
violoncello, flute, and horn, many are lost; and those 
which have been preserved are not of special interest. 
Haydn’s own catalogue notes a concerto for double bass ; 
but it is lost. If discovered it would certainly be a great 
curiosity. Five lyre concertos were written for King 
Ferdinand of Naples, in 1786. They afforded great satis- 
faction ; hence the commission given to Haydn in 1790, 
about which we have already spoken. Pleyel had already, 
in 1782, written pieces and concertos for the /yre at the 
request of the same king. An “Andante” from one of 
Haydn’s lyre concertos was introduced by the composer 
into his “ military” symphony written in London. In 
Herr Pohl’s first volume of Haydn’s biography, a great 
deal was written about the baryton, a stringed instru- 
ment not unlike the viola da gamba, much used in the 
eighteenth century, and a special favourite of Prince 
Esterhazy. Haydn wrote an immense number cf solos 
for this instrument, also duets Jer z/ Pariton primo e 
Pariton secondo. Short and interesting extracts are given 
by Herr Pohl from these pieces in the second volume. 
The number and diversity of these compositions testify to 
the inventive power and inexhaustible resources of the 
composer. 

Several pages are devoted to Haydn’s pianoforte 
sonatas. Mozart and Clementi have eclipsed the fame of 
Haydn as a writer for the piano; but Herr Pohl is right 
in saying that the sonatas of Haydn have an abiding 
charm, and he tries to explain the secret of their great 
popularity. We quote his words :— 

‘It consists in the heaped-up wealth of ideas contained 
in them, in the healthy—and at times austere—strength 
which pervades every movement, and which gives them 
the appearance of being cut out as with a chisel; in the 
firmness of the development, in the artistic and yet simple 
arrangement of principal and secondary sections, and in 
the thematic work devoid of artifice.” - Twenty-eight 
sonatas belong to this period. The last of the set is the 
beautiful one in E flat, written in the year 1790 for his 
great friend and benefactress, Frau v. Genzinger, to whom 
was dedicated the song published in the music pages of 
the April Number of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
Respecting the adagio of No. 28, Haydn himself writes, 
“It is somewhat troublesome, but full of feeling.” The 
“ somewhat troublesome” nature of the movement is well 
known to all students of the piano, and often proves a 
hindrance to the calm enjoyment of its subjective beauties. 

In speaking of the smaller pianoforte works, Herr Pohl 
mentions a manuscript volume of cadenzas, supposed to 
be by Haydn, in the library of the “Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde,” in Vienna. He also speaks of a publica- 
tion entitled, Musigue caractéristigue, ou: Collection de 
Préludes et Cadences pour le Clavecin ou Piano-Forte, 
composées dans le style de Haydn, Mozart, Kozeluch, 
Sterkel et Vanhal, par Muzio Clementi. This work con- 
tains, however, nothing of Haydn’s original writing, but 
only two preludes and one cadenza ad/a Haydn. By the 
way, the title of the English edition adds “and of the 
author” after the name Vanhal, and the volume contains 
two preludes and a cadenza alla Clementi. It is amusing 
to find a composer imitating his own style. 





We must pass over the very interesting notices of 
Haydn’s trios and shorter pieces for the piano, and say a 
few words about his sacred music and his operas. 

The first Mass noticed in this volume is No. 4 in £ flat 
(No. 12 Novello Edition), which was actually written at 
Eisenstadt one year before his removal to Esterhdz. It 
contains much that is interesting from an historic point of 
view. There is an obbligato organ part which forms a 
very prominent feature in the Benedictus ; the Jreséo, 
** Dona Nobis,” belongs to the days when words merely 
served as the props and scaffolds on which to build the 
music. The fifth Mass in G (No. 7 Nov. Ed.), the so- 
called “ Six Crotchet Mass,” is full of beautiful melody 
and scholastic writing. A portion of Jomelli’s Requiem 
appeared after the Kyrie in Simrock’s published score of 
this work. It was probably the custom in Germany to 
add this, in performance, to the Kyrie, which is unusually 
short. In this manner the property of Jomelli and 
Haydn may have become confused. In the Credo of this 
Mass Haydn employs a device, common to him, of 
shortening the movement by making each voice sing 
different words at the same time. The sixth Mass in B 
flat (No. 6 Nov. Ed.) was written, according to Herr Pohl, 
only for two violins and figured bass for organ. The 
Novello vocal score is stated to have been arranged 
“from a manuscript score in Haydn’s own handwriting ;” 
and Mr. E. Holmes in his analysis of the work, mentions 
the above score, but with the addition of two trumpets. 
Herr Pohl calls this Mass a “costly jewel,” and it is not 
surprising to learn that it is a great favourite in Catholic 
churches. No. 7, the Mass in C (No. 5 Nov. Ed.) the 
“ Caecilienmesse ” is the longest work of this kind written 
by Haydn. The Gloria alone contains 821 bars. The 
Mass contains some very fine counterpoint, and many in- 
genious stretti, canons, and pedal points. No. 8, the 
“ Mariazellermesse,” has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the overtures. Init are to be found several 
passages curiously like certain bars in the 12th Mass 
attributed to Mozart. 

Besides the Masses and smaller pieces, two other 
sacred works of some importance are noticed in this 
volume. The first is the oratorio // Ritorno di Tobia, 
written in 1774-75, and performed in Vienna in 1775. 
Though many portions of this work are composed too 
much in the showy Italian style of that date, yet there 
are some lovely movements, and in the choruses one 
recognises the same hand which a quarter of a century 
later penned the Creation and the Seasons. Three of the 
best, the first and second Finales, and the Storm Chorus, 
have been set to Latin words, and are often sung in 
Catholic churches. 

The other is the celebrated composition entitled “ Seven 
Words of our Saviour on the Cross.” It consisted of seven 
instrumental movements written specially for the Good 
Friday service in the cathedral of Cadiz. Herr Pohl 
gives very many interesting details about this attractive 
work, which, at the time of its production, added so 
greatly to Haydn’s fame, and which, according to Bombet, 
was the composer’s favourite composition. 

During the period we are noticing Haydn wrote eleven 
operas besides some works for the Marionette Theatre. 
Herr Pohl gives a brief account of them all, but says that 
the second, Lo Speciale, is the only one which is worth 
reviving. The opera La Fedeltd premiata, performed 
at Esterhdz in 1780, is of special interest from its connec- 
tion with an opera entitled Der Freibrief, said to be by 
Haydn. Herr F.W. Jahns in a pamphlet published in 
1876, shows that it is a fasticcto, including pieces by 
Mozart, Weber, and some numbers from Haydn’s La 
Fedelta premiata. 
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F ABTS TWO-PART SONGS, Second Series. 


(Augener & Co's. Edition, NO 89612) 


N°? 4. MERRY WANDERER. 


Poco vivo, alla marzia. 
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Herr Pohl’s volume concludes with some useful supple- 
ments giving a list of operas, concerts, &c., given at 
Esterhdz in 1778, the names of singers. and players at the 
same place, from 1761 to 1790, and a thematic catalogue 
of Haydn’s works from 1766 to 1790. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


ON the first page are the Parsifal motives. They are 
referred to in the account given in another part of this 
paper of Wagner’s new music drama, which was _per- 
formed at Bayreuth for the first time on Wednesday, 
July 26th. The two-part song, “The Merry Wanderer,” 
is taken from Abt’s new collection of duets (Augener & 
Co.’s Edition, No. 89614). All the numbers are in their 
way good ; and this one is perhaps one of the best speci- 
mens of the composer’s graceful and pleasing style. It is 
written for soprano and mezzo-soprano ; and not only is 
the compass of each voice carefully observed, but both 
parts are of equal interest and importance. There are 
no awkward modulations, no difficult intervals, and such 
agreeable music will not fail to commend itself to the 
notice both of singers and teachers. The English version 
is by Lewis Novra. 





“ART IN EARNEST, OR WAGNER AND 
NO END.” 

AN essay on the Meistersinger and the Nibelungen Ring 
has been published by B. F. Wyatt-Smith, bearing the 
above title. So much of Wagner’s music has been heard 
since last April, that it is not at all surprising that 
some people should take into their heads to write about 
it. The little pamphlet before us is a curious specimen 
of argument, not likely to interest the admirers of Wagner, 
and not calculated to make converts to the new art-form. 
It is, first of all, somewhat difficult to understand, for the 
sentences are very long and not always very clear. The 
punctuation is not all that could be desired, and the pro- 
nouns at times get mixed up with the wrong nouns. The 
following sentence, for example, is not by any means satis- 
factory either as regards grammar, punctuation, or style : 
— Sachs’s quiet satire in placing Beckmesser in the same 
uncomfortable position as he had maliciously placed 
Walter when singing his trial song is a turning of the 
tables that we enjoy ; we can appreciate the fun of David 
beginning his own song in his excitement to the wretched 
tune Beckmesser had made so many attempts to get 
through the night before ; and we see the hidden fun of 
the watchman appearing on the scene so sedately imme- 
diately after the street row is over.” 

And, again, speaking of Siegmund and Sieglinde :— 
“Does not their death, does not their intense suffering— 
suffering which renders the second act of Die Walkire 
one of the most touching in the whole range of dramatic 
literature—bring before them (if they will have it that 
way) that beautiful moral lesson they learnt as children: 
‘Be sure your sin will find you out?’ ” 

Does the writer mean to infer that Sieglinde and Sieg- 
mund went in their youth to a Sunday-school and learnt 
texts of Scripture ? 

We must not, in spite of very great temptation, quote 
any more. So far for the manner ; and now for the matter 
of the pamphlet. 

Speaking of the Ring des Nibelungen, the writer is not 
surprised that some could not soar with Wagner to his 
ideal heights if haunted throughout the performances by 
the one idea: “11.40 is the train I want to catch.” 
People who live out of town must of course think of the 





“last train ;’ but, with the exception of the first cycle at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, the performances were over in 
reasonable time, and no one was in danger of being too 
late for an 11.40 train from any London station. 

The remarks on the realistic portions of the Tetralogy— 
the transformation of Alberich and the combat between 
Siegfried and the dragon—are very sensible. The writer 
says very truly that a large amount of ideality is neces- 
sary to prevent such scenes from becoming ludicrous. 
Wagner has certainly weakened portions of his drama 
and rendered them inartistic, and would have attained his 
object in a far easier manner and with due effect, by 
leaving the bear, the dragon, and even the bird out of 
sight. We cannot share Mrs. Wyatt-Smith’s enthusiasm 
for the character of Wotan, excepting when she says “ that 
even in him the highest is not attained.” Wotan was a 
faithless spouse, a foolish parent, and an_ inveterate, 
irascible, and chattering god. 

The essay professes to be on the Mezstersinger and the 
Nibelungen ; but it is only about the /ébredti. The writer 
avoids any discussion about the music, and merely says 
of the former that, “from a musical point of view, it stands 
entirely alone ;” and of the latter, “ how the music wedded 
to this wondrous drama helps to tell the tale no language 
can ever express.” These two statements are certainly 
true; but to any one unacquainted with the music they 
supply but scanty information. 

In the last page of the pamphlet the writer speaks of the 
leading Wagnerites, and praises them “for keeping the 
name of Berlioz before the public when it seemed to run 
serious risk of being forgotten.” Berliez had been for- 
gotten, and his name has been revived. His important 
works have been recently heard in England; but we do 
not think it would be quite correct to speak of Mr. Charles 
Hallé, Mr. Cusins, and Mr. Manns, as leading Wagnerites. 

Mrs. Wyatt Smith’s intentions are good ; but we do not 
find in her essay sufficient liberality and discernment for 
a fair and profitable discussion of the art-work of the 
future. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


sla 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
VIENNA, July 12th, 1882. 
THE Opera-house and concert-rooms are now the quietest 


places in Vienna. It was high time; music at last 
was treated like a draught-horse: it was labour rather 
than pleasure or intellectual enjoyment. In the Opera 
particularly, the accumulation of foreign singers (Gaste) 
became quite a plague; no wonder that the reception of 
one or another was a dubious one. The critics were 
forced to listen, evening after evening, to every rd/e of every 
singer, and to report the good, and more often the bad, qua- 
lities of their clients. The opera itself ran in its best 
channel—zo¢a dene, amidst the finest weather; another 
example that the public, the audience, is incalculable. 
Whilst the former season with an Italian ¢roupe showed 
a painful deficit, the last season, with a large Gastspiel of 
German singers, not only repaired the loss, but happened 
to become a most lucrative speculation. To the ninety- 
one Gastspiele which I mentioned last, four evenings have 
still to be added. We had the operas—the Prophet (with 
Herr Niemann, Frl. Brandt, and Frau Wilt), Die Hoch- 
seit des Figaro (with Herr Reichmann, Frau Voggen- 
huber, and Herr Krolop), Hugenotten (with Frl. Leh- 
mann, Frau Wilt, and Herr Ernst), Lohengrin (with 
Herr Ernst, Frau Voggenhuber, Herr Reichmann, and 
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Fri. Brandt). Herr Niemann, as Prophet, proved him- 
self an intellectual artist; Frl. Brandt as Fides and Or- 
trud was no less a first-rate singer and actress; Herr 
Reichmann, as Count, lacked the necessary xodlesse, 
but he was better in the 7é/e of Telramund. Fri. Leh- 
mann repeated the Marguerite of Valois ; she was an- 
nounced as Cherubin, but found it better to renounce that 
vole. Herr Ernst surprised as Raoul and Lohengrin. 
He sangthe former 7é/e even without a rehearsal. Herr 
Krolop, who pleased much as Escamillo and Rocco, was no 
less liked as Figaro. Frau Voggenhuber-Krolop, like her 
husband, so much esteemed in Berlin, endured here many 
disappointments. She was prevented from singing the 
v6les she had proposed. Her partner, already announced 
(Herr Riese), left Vienna abruptly, and she had to wait 
for a substitute. Then, just for the last evening, she 
became indisposed, but nevertheless appeared—not to dis- 
turb the representation—and was only able in the midst 
of the evening to master her feelings. On the whole, the 
audience was impartial enough to acknowledge her real 
good qualities, feeling that it had to do with a conscientious 
and highly-gifted artist, for such she had proved herself 
many years ago in Vienna, in Fidelio and other 7é/es. 
Frau Wilt, who performed during fifteen evenings, was 
the star of that period. She has a powerful voice, formed 
in the best school. The remaining evenings till June 26 
were filled with ballets, some little operettas, and the 
Schauspiele Wilhelm Tell, Macbeth, and Rauber, per- 
formed by the Hofschauspieler of the Burgtheater. The 
Opera will be opened on August Ist, and without Frau 
Materna and Herr Scaria, who sing in Wagner’s Parsifal, 
which is now the order of the day. 








Rebtiews, 


Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. 


Bach Album. 
by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 
No. 8,301, net, 3s.) 

THIs is a wonderful little volume, and will prove a source 
of great attraction to both young and old. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact, but nevertheless true, that while some of 
the pianoforte works of the great composers since Bach’s 
time have become somewhat out of date, or, as it is 
expressed, old-fashioned, Bach’s l:rrpsichord music pre- 
serves its youth and freshness, and is as pleasing and 
instructive to players of the nineteenth century, as it was 
to those of the eighteenth. The “ Album” contains a short 
but interesting biography of J. S. Bach, with some well- 
chosen illustrations, such as the picture representing the 
concert at the Court at Dresden with Bach listening to 
his rival ; and the reception of “old Bach” by Frederick 
the Great at Potsdam. So anxious was the king to see 
and hear the great musician, that as soon as he heard of 
his arrival, stopping a concert then proceeding, he said 
to the performers, ‘Gentlemen, Old Bach has arrived,” 
and added to the attendant, “ Bring him here at once, as 
he is, in his travelling attire. 

Bach lived a quiet and studious life, devoted to his art and 
caring little for the honours and still less for the frivolities 
of the world. Everything, however, that is known of this 
marvellous genius deserves attention; and the whole 
history of the Bach family is at once interesting and 
suggestive. In the biography mention is made of 
Bach’s grandson, who was present at the erection of the 
Bach monument at Leipzig in 1842, and who died four years 
later at the advanced age of 90. The volume contains 
thirty-two solos and four duets. Herr Pauer has made a 
happy selection of pieces, and has done much to help 
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young players. For example, the difficult prelude in c 
sharp from the Wohltemperirte Clavier (Part 1) is trans- 
posed to the easier key of C; and the prelude in F sharp 
from the same work, transposed to F. By an alteration 
in the notation of the latter, the time is made clearer, 
and the reading of the piece greatly facilitated. Many 
passages have been simplified, ornaments fully written 
out, dotted lines frequently given to help the counting, a 
copious supply of excellent fingering provided ; in short, 
everything has been done to assist the student in his 


work, to say nothing of the trouble saved to the teacher. 


The solos include not only pianoforte pieces by Bach, 
but also arrangements from the violin sonatas and those 
for flute and piano. The duets consist of the great organ 
prelude in E flat, slightly abbreviated, an organ Pastorale, 
one of the Wohltemperirte fugues, and an Andante in F. 
The arrangement of the fugue is very ingenious. Beautiful 
type and fine smooth hot-pressed paper make this “Album ’ 
an édition de luxe. 


Sonatina for the Pianoforte. 

Dublin: Pohlman & Son. 
THE opening Vivace depicts the silver brook babbling low 
amid tangled woods, and slipping through moss-grown 
stones, with endless laughter. The babbling can be 
traced, but not the laughter. The movement is mono- 
tonous, and far too long. There is some good work in 
the development section. The Andante is very short and 
simple. The Allegro finale contains some good writing, 
but the themes have very little character. The coda is 
good. 


By JAMES C. CULWICK. 


SCHUBERT. Jmpromptus and Momens musicaux, Edited 
by E. PavER. London: Augener & Co. (Edition 
No. 8,386, net, 1s. 6d.) 

SCHUBERT comes next to Beethoven as a composer for 
the Piano. His sonatas for that instrument are full of 
daring flights, passion, and romantic beauty, but their 
diffuseness and inequalities will always prevent them 
from ranking on an equality with Beethoven’s wonderful 
creations in this department of musical composition. 
Schubert’s shorter works, such as those before us, 
especially the first set of impromptus and the six short 
pieces, are perfect in form, and breathe throughout the 
true spirit of genius. The Impromptus (Op. go and 142) 
contain some lovely melodies ; some of them indeed are 
all melody, such as the beautiful song without words in 
G major (Op. 90, No. 3) and the plaintive Al/egretto (Op. 
142, No. 2) in A flat. Of the four Impromptus in Op. 142 
Schumann says the first is without doubt the first move- 
ment of a sonata, and the second, the second movement 
of the same work. The “Momens musicaux” are little 
gems; Schubert’s fancy and humour sparkle in every 
bar. It is impossible in the whole musical literature of 
the piano to find any pieces of similar compass greater In 
interest either from a technical or intellectual point of 
view. 


Intermezzo from Russian Suite. By RICHARD WUERST. 
London: Augener & Co. (Edition No. 13,490, 
net, 8d.) 

THIS is an effective arrangement for piano solo of the 
third number of the suite noticed before. The piquancy 
and charm of the piece are naturally somewhat lost in the 
transcription, but still it gives a very good idea of the 
original. It is easy to play, and will, we think, become 
popular, 
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Two|New Album-leaves for the Pianoforte. By THEO- 
DOR KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co, 

Two short and unpretending pieces. They are well 

written, but a little too much in the Schumann vein. 


Deux Valses Impromptu pour Piane. Siichsisches Lied 
fiir Piano. By IGNaTzZ GinsoNE. London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

THE two valses are of an ordinary type, but pleasing and 

not difficult. The second piece is a simple and an effective 

arrangement of a national melody. 


Eight Sonatinas for the Pianoforte. By F. KUHLAU. 
Edited by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 
(Edition No. 8,200, net, 1s. 4d.) 

THERE are many teachers who want for their young pupils 

“something good and yet not dry.” There is a prevailing 

idea that what is classical is good, but, as a matter of course, 

dry. Kuhlau’s sonatas have for many years proved most 
useful to teachers and pleasing to pupils, and it is not 
surprising that another edition of them should be re- 
quired. Of sonatinas for young players we have those of 

Dussek and Clementi, which are indeed models of form 

and good writing. Kuhlau, however, manages to write 

music quite as useful for technical purposes as that of 
the above-named composers, and possessing even greater 
attraction and charm. 


Gavotte in F Minor. By E. Sttas. London: Ashdown 
and Parry. 

A PLEASING and well-written piece, although it has not the 
true ring about it of the gavotte. It is strange to notice 
what a fascination this form of composition has for com- 
posers of the present day. And yet how difficult to 
produce anything new and original after Bach and other 
writers of the eighteenth century. 


Album for the Young. By R. SCHUMANN (Op. 68). Re- 
vised and fingered by TH. KULLAK. (Harrow Music 
School Series.) London: Augener & Co. (Edition 
No. 8417, net, 2s. 6d.) 

THESE. wonderful little tone-pictures, the first numbers of 
which were written by Schumann for his eldest daughter, 
are now so universally known and admired that we have 
only to draw attention to this new edition. The great and 
increasing care given to the publication of works intended 
for the young is very remarkable. In this Album we 
find foot-notes not only explaining shakes, phrasing, and 
fingering, but also giving useful hints as to the marking 
of the left or right hand part, according to the position of 
the melody. The explanations are given both in English 
and German. The fanciful and suggestive titles given 
to all these little pieces by Schumann himself render them 
particularly attractive to young players. 


Andante for the Pianoforte (from Sonata No 1). By E. A. 
SYDENHAM. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

A WELL-WRITTEN movement. The themes are pleasing 

and the workmanship neat and effective. A little variety 

in the treatment of the subjects in the recapitulation 

section would have been acceptable. 


Ertkonig and Auf Fligeln des Gesanges. Transcriptions 
for the Piano. By F. Liszr. London: Augener & Co. 


THESE two pieces were played by Mme. Sophie Menter 





at her recitals this season, and with such finish and charm 
that she obtained for them a brilliant success. Much, of 
course, in music, depends upon the interpreter ; but these 
transcriptions are really in themselves excellent. People 
may not like Liszt’s composition, but his skill as a writer 
and transcriber for the piano is unquestioned. ‘The diffi- 
culties of the first piece are certainly great, but the three 
staves of the second need not alarm players ; the music 
is thus written as a help to the executant. 


Youth and Age. Six Tone-Pictures for the Pianoforte. 
BJ. B. CALKIN. London: Ashdown & Parry. 

IT is much the fashion to give names to pieces. It is cer- 
tainly a means by which to remember them, and it may also 
suggest a train of thought to the player. The composer 
does not give any further clue to the meaning of the dif- 
ferent numbers than the headings—Coaxing, Remon- 
strance, Pleading, Upbraiding, Despondency, and Recon- 
ciliation—and the general title of the whole collection. 
The music is well written, and generally pleasing. These 
tone-pictures are of moderate difficulty, though the player 
will find one or two troublesome passages in the first three 
numbers. 


Mendelssohn's Six Organ Sonatas. Edited by E. PROUT: 
London: Augener & Co. (Edition No. 8,766, net, 3s.) 
Dr. HILLER, in his “Recollections of Mendelssohn,” tells 
us that when the composer was a pupil of stern Zelter he 
was once shown a quantity of Bach’s cantatas in manu- 
script. ‘There they are,” said his professsor; “ just 
think of all that is hidden there.” Mendelssohn in after 
life not only thought a great deal about Bach, but studied 
his works with diligence and earnestness, and the happy 
results of this training are to be seen in every page of 
these sonatas. Mendelssohn's masterly and finished 
style of composition, and his vivid imagination, restrained 
but not fettered by counterpoint, are universally recog- 
nised ; and the six organ sonatas, with their interesting 
“ Chorales,” clever fugues, graceful slow movements, and 
brilliant allegros, have been for nearly half a century 
favourite pieces with all musicians, and especially with 
those who play the orgar. There is no need therefore 
to say anything more in their favour, and we have only 
to call attention to the present edition, carefully edited 
by Mr. E. Prout, and beautifully engraved. Each sonata 

is also published singly. 


Trois Pieces. Violoncelle et Piano. Op. 29. M. Mosz- 
KOWSKI. London: Augener & Co. (Edition No. 
7716, net, 2s.) 

THE first of these pieces is a éarantel/e,and the composer 
has shown great skill in his treatment of the two instru- 
ments. Both players are busily employed, and every bar 
is instinct with the motion and animation of the southern 
dance. The Zerceuse is very graceful and soothing, and 
the little semiquaver figure, first heard in the fifth bar, not 
unpleasantly reminds one of the Kothner motive in the 
Meistersinger. The harmonies and modulations are 
original and effective, and particularly interesting is the 
composer’s mode of writing for the pianoforte. It some- 
times seems to be a little in Schumann’s manner, then a 
little in Chopin’s ; but the truth is that Herr Moszkowski, 
while profiting by the example of his predecessors, has a 
method and style of his own. The third piece is an air, 
simple and pleasing in character. The melody is, of 
course, given to the violoncello; the pianoforte accom- 
paniment, written with much taste and skill, is an excellent 
study in /egaéo playing. 
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A Rhapsody, “Come, Divine One!” By CHARLES 
GouNoD. London: Music and Arts Association. 


GOUNOD was once successful in writing a beautiful melody 
to one of Bach’s preludes. In the present instance he has 
composed a melody to Chopin’s study in a flat, from 
Op. 25, or, as it is curiously expressed on the title-page, 
“to the Etude in la Bémol.” Bach’s prelude naturally 
lent itself to that kind of treatment, for it consisted en- 
tirely of arpeggio chords ; but Chopin’s Etude contains 
lovely melody, the charm of which is either lost or ob- 
scured by the Gounod addition. It is impossible success- 
fully to paint the lily. 


Three Songs about a Rose. By MORTON LATHAM. 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 
ARE simple, pleasing, and well written for the voice 
(tenor). The accompaniments show a certain amount of 


taste. Of the three songs we prefer the second, “Go, 
lovely rose.” 


The Chime of the Bells at Home, and Sabbath Bells. Two 
Four-Part Songs. By J. L. Hatron. London: 
Augener & Co. 

IN these vocal pieces the composer again gives us proofs 
of his power to write in a manner pleasing to the listener 
and pleasant to the singer ; and these two songs, all about 
bells, may safely be recommended to the notice of all who 
like agreeable melodies, sound harmonies, natural modu- 
lations, and clearness of form. 


Spring Greetings. Part-Song. By FRANZ ABT. London: 
Augener & Co. (Edition No. 3700 ¢, net, 4d.) 
WHAT we have said about the Hatton songs will apply 

with equal, if not greater force, to this May song. 


Six Songs. JOHN GLEDHILL. 


Chester. 
ALL these songs are pleasingly written. The melodies 
are tuneful and flowing, but cannot be regarded either as 
striking or original. Mendelssohn’s music is happily not 


unknown to the composer. We think the first the best of 
the whole set. 


Brighton; J. & W. 


Liberty. By EATON FANING. London: Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, & Co. 

THIS is a song of ancient Rome (suggested by Macaulay’s 
“ Virginia”); the words, which are very good, are by 
Somerville Gibney. There is a great deal of character 
about the music, pleasing variety of rhythm, and the har- 
monies are well chosen. It opens with a recitative for 
basses, followed by a short soprano solo, one bar of 
which seems to have been inspired by Lohengrin’s 
“Swan” song. We then have a chorus for sopranos and 
altos, another recitative, and the piece concludes with a 
vigorous chorus for all the voices. We commend this 
part-song to the notice of choral societies. 


Serenade, “ Abendstindchen.” Song by F. ABT. London : 
Augener & Co. 

ONE of Abt’s most pleasing and graceful songs. The 

accompaniment is extremely elegant, and grateful to the 

player. The excellent English version of the words is by 

Lewis Novra. 





“ To Thee, my Love.” By E. HOLMES. London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co. 

AN every-day sort of song. The composer has tried to 

give a certain appearance of originality to the theme by 

writing ordinary chords in an extraordinary but by no 

means necessary manner. 


Sweet Bells oj Eve. By SEYMOUR SMITH. 
Ashdown & Parry. 

A SIMPLE ballad, which sings of “the joys of olden 

times.” 


London: 


Masque in“ Timon of Athens.” By HENRY PURCELL. 
London : Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

THE Purcell Society was founded on February 21, 1876, 
“for the purpose,” according to the words of the pros- 
pectus, “of doing justice to the memory of Henry Purcell, 
firstly by the publication of his works, mest of which 
exist only in MS.; and, secondly, by meeting for the 
study and performance of his various compositions.” 
The Yorkshire Feast Song was issued in 1878, and now 
we have to announce the appearance of the score of 
Timon of Athens, which, like the former work is beauti- 
fully engraved and printed. Henry Purcell was only 
twenty years old when he wrote the fine music to Shake- 
speare’s 7imon of Athens, altered by Thomas Shadwell, 
“so as to make it acceptable to the players or the public 
of the latter half of the seventeenth century.” The most 
important of Shadwell’s additions is the masque in Act i. 
at Timon’s banquet, and to these words Purcell set his 
music. It consists of an overture, which is all but identi- 
cal with the “Trumpet Sonata,” six solo numbers, two 
duets, one trio, three choruses, and an ingenious curtain 
tune oz a Ground. In a short but well-written preface 
Julian Marshall sums up the general characteristics of the 
music. To show how carefully the work has been pre- 
pared we may mention that the score has been edited by 
the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, who has used a MS. 
copy in his own library made by John Travers, which has 
been carefully collated and compared with two other MSS. 
in the library of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with a MS. 
in Buckingham Palace, and with other MSS. belonging 
to Messrs. W. H. Cummings and Julian Marshall. 








Concerts. 


—_o— 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


THE Leslie Choir ceased to exist in 1880, and many sug- 
gestfons were made at that time to carry on the work, yet 
we are officially informed “ that none of them were found 


to be possible.” But all difficulties have now vanished ; 
the choir has been re-organised, and Mr. Randegger (than 
whom no better man could be found) has undertaken to 
act as conductor. The first concert under the new order of 
things took place at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, July 4th. 
After the National Anthem, the choir sang H. Leslie’s “Lul- 
laby of Life” and Bennett’s “ Come Live with Me,” and it 
soon became manifest that during the two years’ rest 
the singers had lost neither quantity nor quality of voice. 
The enthusiastic applause at the close of the second 
piece must have proved highly encouraging to Mr. Ran- 
degger ; for though comparisons are said to be odious, 
people will make them, and the conductor well knew that 
the re-organised choir would have, at any rate, to sustain 
the great reputation achieved in the past. The “ Sands 
of Dee” was sung with great pathos and delicacy, and “Oh, 
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hush thee, my Baby” was evidently enjoyedas much by the 
singers as by the audience. The performance of the motett 
for double choir, “ In exitu Israel,’ by Samuel Wesley, 
was not altogether satisfactory ; an indecision in a few 
passages robbed the music of some of its power and 
effect. The second part of the concert commenced with 
a part-song, “ Who is the Angel that cometh?” by Mr. 
Henry Leslie, composed expressly for the choir. It was 
conducted by the composer, whose reception both by 
choir and audience was most enthusiastic. The singers 
did full justice to the part-song, which can scarcely rank, 
however, among Mr. Leslie’s best efforts. The programme 
included glees, madrigals, and part-songs, by Morley, 
Hatton, Barnby, and others. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Orridge and Mr. Maas; the former sang, in a most 
effective manner, a cantata, “ Alexis,’ by Dr. Pepusch, 
with violoncello obbligato by Mr. J. A. Brousil, and the 
latter easily won an encore for his singing of “The 
Pilgrim of Love.” 


SIR J. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 

THE forty-eighth annual concert of Sir Julius Benedict 
was given at St. James’s Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
July 4th. The programme, as usual, was a very long one, 
containing no less than thirty-eight pieces. Madame 
Albani sang “ Souvenir de miei prim’ anni,” from Le Pré 
aux Clercs, with violin obbligato excellently played by 
M. Ovide Musin, and Gumbert’s “ May Song ;” Madame 
Trebelli was heard in two songs by Engel and Offenbach. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that both ladies were well 
received and loudly encored. Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley, 
Mr. King, and others, also appeared to do honour to the 
veteran musician. 

Of instrumentalists, there were two lady violinists— 
Miss Arma Harkness, from the Paris Conservatoire, and 
Mlle. Marianne Eissler—Mr. Ovide Musin and Mr. 
Hallman (violoncello), The concert-giver’s fantasia on 
American airs for eight hands on two pianofortes was 
played by Lady Benedict, Master Galeotti (the wonder- 
child), Signor Ducci, and the composer. Mr. Henry 
Irving recited with marked success Mr. Edwin Arnold’s 
story of “Belshazzar’s Feast.” The vocal music was 
accompanied by MM. Bevignani, Bisaccia, Visetti, 
Ganz, and Randegger. 


Musical Potes. 


—_—~— 

THE nineteenth gathering of the musicians of the “ All- 
gemeine Deutsche Musikverein” (June 8-12) has passed 
off satisfactorily. The arrangements for the festival, the 
quality of the artistic forces, and the hospitality of the 
people of Ziirich, are highly praised. The orchestra, con- 
sisting of the band of the “ Tonhalle-Gesellschaft ” and 
players from Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, and Basle, numbered 
85; the chorus, composed of several local societies, 
numbered 300. 

THE last rumour about Wagner is that he is really 
at work on a new music-drama, but that the title of it is 
Buddha, not Der Sieger. Indeed, it is even said that the 
master lately read to his family and a few of his intimate 
friends some scenes of the already far-advanced libretto. 

OF the 98 violoncello-pianoforte compositions which 
had been sent in in answer to the invitation of a Ham- 
burg committee, a sonata by G. H. Witte of Essen, a 
sonata by Gustav Jensen of Cologne, three pieces by 
G. H. Witte of Essen, an easy sonata by Ludwig Fraatz 
of Hamburg, three pieces by Konrad Heubner of Wald- 
park (near Dresden), and three pieces by Louise Adolpha 
Le Beau of Munich, have obtained prizes. 








BRAHMS is staying at Ischl. 


RUBINSTEIN intends to go in November to Berlin, and 
conduct there the first performance of his Paradise Lost. 

FERDINAND HILLER has written a letter to the Editor 
ofthe Szgna/e, in which he advocates some changes in the 
German musical terminology. 1. To call the note 1 
(our B) B, and B (our B flat) Bes. 2. To substitute the 
name Xofund for # (our flat), in analogy to the already 
existing names Kreuz (ze. cross) and Quadrat, the 
German equivalents of our sharp and natural. 

HANS VON BULOW will superintend the rehearsals and 
conduct the first performance in Hamburg of the Russian 
composer Glinka’s opera Zhe Life for the Czar, which 
is to take place at the end of September. 

Aucust Klughardt’s Gudrun has been accepted by the 
intendancy of the Berlin Court Opera House. 

THE Duke of Coburg’s opera, Diana of Solange, will 
shortly be produced at Kroll’s Theatre (Berlin). 

Parts II. and III. of Dr. W. Langhans’s “Die 
Geschichte der Musik des 17, 18 und 19 Jahrhunderts” 
(Leipzig, F. E. C. Leuckart) have made their appearance. 
The work, whilst written in an attractive style, shows 
considerable research. 

NONE of the candidates for the “prix de Rome” having 
in 1881 been found worthy of it, there were this year two 
“grands prix de composition” available. The theme was 
a cantata, Edith, by M. Guinand. The competitors 
numbered five. The first “premier grand prix” was 
awarded to M. Marty, the second “ premier grand prix” 
to M. Pierné, and a “mention trés honorable” to M. 
Leroux—all three pupils of Massenet. 

At the Opéra Comique the following new works will 
be produced in the course of the season 1882-1883 :— 
Lakmé by Delibes, Manon Lescaut by Massenet, and 
Jolt Gilles and Carmosine by Poise. 

A ministerial decree orders all the musical works 
dispersed in the public libraries of Rome to be collected 
and preserved in the Academia Santa Cecilia at Rome. 

THE Archivio Musicale announces that a commission 
is to be formed for the purpose of examining all questions 
relating to musical and dramatic teaching. The commis- 
sion will consist of four musicians, four dramatic authors, 
and one dramatic and one musical critic, under the 
presidency of the Minister of Instruction. 


THE J/falia relates a curious story of the celebrated 
double-bass player and composer Bottesini. ‘“ He had 
sent [the score of a ‘ Requiem’ of his composition] to 
the musical exhibition of Milan, where it was read by the 
jury, which found it worthy of the first prize. Signor 
Bottesini received the medal and the diploma, but when 
he reclaimed his manuscript it was nowhere to be found. 
Had it been stolen or sent by mistake to another exhibitor ? 
Nobody could tell. The fact is that after the lapse of a 
year the manuscript has not yet been recovered. Who 
knows if some amateur of autographs has not taken 
possession of it, or if some speculator who reckons to 
make use of it at an opportune time has not laid hands 
on it? Inthe meantime Bottesini has set to work again 
to re-compose, with the help of the notes he has kept in 
his portfolio, the ‘ Requiem, which he will forthwith 
publish ; this being the only means which he has to claim 
publicly his property and prevent any fraud.” 

AT the opening of the Moscow exhibition, on the 1st of 
June, a new overture, “ Rossija” (Russia), composed for 
the occasion by Anton Rubinstein, was performed. 
According to a writer in the St. Petersburg Herald the 
work is “ simply a fot-pourri of popular melodies, which, 





unfortunately, are not held together by a common motive, 
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‘leading fundamental thought,’ or ‘ endless melody.’ 
peoples go side by side or follow one after another... . 
only in the mighty invocation of the Deity for protection 
of the crowned head they unite and are at one.” 

THE programmes of the first three concerts, conducted 
by Anton Rubinstein, which took place in the Music Hall 
of the Imperial Russian Musical Society at Moscow on 
the 2nd, 4th, and 16th of June, comprised the festival 
overture ‘“‘ Rossija” and G minor symphony, Op. 107, by 
A. Rubinstein, an orchestral fantasia by Dargomishky, 
the pianoforte concerto inG major, Op. 47, and a serenade 
for string band by Tschaikowski, a violin concerto in 
F sharp minor by Wieniawski, the F minor concerto by 
Chopin, the A major symphony by Beethoven, the “ Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream” overture by Mendelssohn, and 
arias by Glinka and Massenet. The execution of the 
fourth concerto was entirely entrusted to pupils of the 
Moscow Conservatorium. 

Mr. HLAWATSCH, who introduced himself last year to the 
London public as a player on an harmonium constructed 
for him according to his directions by Messrs. Schied- 
meyer of Stuttgart, has this summer been acting as 
conductor of the orchestra of Pawlowsk, a favourite 
resort of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, and situated ata 
distance of about twelve miles from the capital. On the 
5th of June he had his benefit concert, on which occasion 
a service of silver plate was presented to him, The 
audience, which received Hlawatsch with hearty applause, 
seems to have been very large. One correspondent of 
the St. Petersburg Herald says that nearly 3,000 persons 
came to the concert ; and another correspondent reports 
that the railway company conveyed on that day from St. 
Petersburg to Pawlowsk and back again 6,000 people. 
On the programme were to be found the names of 
A. Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Giro, Miklaschewsky, 
Brahms, and Saint-Saéns. 

As a remarkable specimen of criticism we quote the 
following lines from an “ Amateur’s” remarks on the 
Chicago music festival in the Philadelphia Press. The 
writer says that there existed “a strife as to the relative 
merits of Candidus and Campanini. Candidus sang like 
a gentleman and a skilled musician; quietly, well, and 
scholarly. Campanini sang like a Greek god, and looked 
like a sensual pug dog. As his face would get redder and 
redder, and his insolent assurance more and more pro- 
nounced, his voice would soar and soar till you might 
think your ears were receiving the message of an inspired 
angel.” 

THE last concert of the fifth season of the Bristol Mon- 
day Popular Concerts took place on June 19th. Mrs. J. L. 
Roeckel was the pianist, Miss Kate Hardy the vocalist, 
and Mr. G. Riseley, as usual, conductor. The list of the 
principal works performed during the seasons 1877 to 
1882 shows how much Mr. Riseley has done for musical 
art at Bristol. It is encouraging to notice that English 
composers have not been forgotten there ; we find among 
others the names of Sir S. Bennett, Sir G. Elvey, W. 
Macfarren, F. Cowen, E. Prout, and H. Gadsby. 


THE London Musical Society gave their second concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Thursday, June 29th. The choice of 
H. Hofman’s dramatic cantata, ** Cinderella,” was a wise 
one; for the composer has acquired an honest and well- 
deserved reputation in Germany, and it is well that we 
should know more of a writer who possesses the gift of 
tune, and who presents his thoughts in an attractive and 
scholarly manner. In his music the influence of Mendels- 
sohn is often too manifest, but this is a fault, or rather 
failing, which the composer shares with very many of his 
contemporaries. “ Cinderella” was performed last season, 


The 





without orchestra, by the Tufnell Park Choral Society, 
and Hofman’s “ Melusina” about a year ago, by the 
Hackney Choral Association. Miss Emily Shinner—a 
pupil of Herr Joachim’s— made a very favourable dedut at 
this concert, playing Ferd. David’s concerto in E minor. 
Mr. Barnby officiated as conductor. 


> PAUER: “THE CHILDREN’S CLASSICS.” 
e Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. Selected, Arranged (without 
Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. Paver. (Quarto Volumes.) 
T £ CHILDREN’S BACH 
(30 Solos, 4 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography (8016), net, 3s. ; or, bound 


in cloth ("8c 16), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S BEETHOVEN 
_ (30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Il-ustrated Biography (8034), net, 3s. ; or, bound 
in cloth (*8034), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S HANDEL 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Portrait, Illustrated Biography, &c. 
net, 3s. ; or, bound in cloth (*8151), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S HAYDN 
(24 Solos, 6 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography (8161), net, 3s. ; or, bound 
in cloth (*8161), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S MENDELSSOHN 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography (8240), net, 3s.; or, bound 
in cloth (*8240), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S MOZART 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
In Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography (8254, net, 3s.; or, bound in 
cloth (*8254), net, 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S SCHUMANN 
(36 Solos, 4 Duets). 
In Paper Cover, with Advice to Young Musicians, and Portrait (8429), 
net, 3s. ; or, bound in cloth (#8429), net. 4s. 
THE CHILDREN’S WEBER 
(30 Solos, 6 Duets). 
In Paper Cover, with Illustrated Biography (8471), net, 3s. 
in cloth (#84711, net, 4s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


Wel ia FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


Net 
gogo ABT, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkippchen), For 
Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment and Recitation 
(ad lib.). Vocal Score. E.... soe ase nena 
g040a —— Forthe same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo se eae ie se 
— Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). For Soprano and Alto 
Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’’Voices, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment and Recitation (ad @id.), Vocal 
Score. wt dan ous one oul ovo eee 
For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo _ .. ee - am 
go42 —— Little Snow-white (Schneewittchen). By Hermann 
Francke. Composed for Soprano and Mezzo-Soprano 
Soli, and Chorus of Female Voices, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment. The English Version by Elizabeth 
M. Traquair. Vocal Score ... aah sal me den 
9042a —— Toditto. Book of Words (containing Recitation and 
Text for Music) aun he abs ve ‘dg wea 
9073 _The Hermit’s Harp. Cantata for Female Voices. 
The Words by Edward Oxenford. Vocal Score ° 
gos2 REINECKE, C. Little Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). For 
Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment and Recitation 
(ad lib.). Vocal Score. E. oe ese PA a 
g052a —— Forthe same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo a <a ae ins 
9053 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty (Dornréschen). 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment and Recitation 
(ad lib.). Vocal Score. E. eee ove - ove 
9053@ —— Forthesame. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo es ase eee ii 
9054 —— Cinderella (Aschenbrédel). For Mezzo-Soprano and 
Soprano Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment and Recitation (ad /id.). 
Vocal Score. E. si “e <n eee me a 
‘90s4a —— Forthe same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo ove ‘ep sb oe 
9057 RHEINBERGER, J. Poor Henry. A Comic Opera for 
Children, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, and acting 
Characters. Vocal Score, with complete Words. E.... 
9155 —— The Daughter of Jairus. Cantata, for Soprani and 
Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. Vocal Score. E, sie at @ 2 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


In 


(8151), 


or, bound 





9041 


go41a 





8429), 


bound 
set. 
S. 
Net 


ye 39 
jtreet. 
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AVORITE SCOTCH SONGS. 


heart's my ain,” 1s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Emigrant’s Reply,” 1s. 
“ Four Mariss,” 1s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Wife’s Farewell,” 1s. 6d. net ; 
Dundee” (New Version), 1s. 6d. net; ‘‘ Lang awa’ Ship,” 2. net ; 


fa’ the gloamin,” rs, 6d. net. 
Dundee: Metuven, Simpson, & Co. London: PATEY | &V Witus. 


HARRow SCHOOL MUSIC, by Joun Farmer, 
Organist and Music Master to Harrow School. 


ORATORIO, “Christ and His Soldiers.” 


Cloth, 4s. ; Paper Cover, 3s. ; Book of Words, 2d. 
Orchestral parts complete, 6s. 


GLEE BOOK. vols. I. and II. Cloth, 4s. each. 


Part SONGS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Being a cheap edition of above. 
Vols. I. and II., in paper covers, 1s, 6d. each, 


SONGS. Vol. I., cloth, 4s. 


SINGING QUADRILLES. \ 
1st Set. ‘* Jack and Jill,” &c., 1s, 
end Set. ‘* Humpty ty,” &c., duet, 3s. Bag, 1s 
3rd Set. Hunting Quadrille, — Peel,’ &c., 15. 
ath Set. Singing Quadrille, ‘‘ Boys and Girls,” &c., 1s. 
List and full particulars may be obtained on applicat on. 


Harrow: J. C. Witsge, Bookseller to Harrow School. 
London: Novgtio, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Ms MARIE COPE (Soprano) accepts Engage- 


ments for Oratorios and Concerts. Lessons.—167, New Cross Road, 


London, i 2 
PIANO- 


OUIS KOHLER’S PRACTICAL | 
Op. 300. English and 
4d. net. Peters’ Edition, 


“T’m glad my 

6d. net ; 
“* Piper o’ 
“ Fair 








METHOD. (Practische Klavierschule). 
German Text. 4to, 176 pages. Price 3s. 
No. 1069. 





AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION, 8254. 
HE CHILDREN’S MOZART. Short Pieces for 
the Pianoforte (30 Solos, 6 Duets) by WOLFG. AMAD. MOZART. 


Selected, Arranged (without Octaves), Fingered, and Revised by E. PAUER. 
4to Vol., with Illustrated Biography, &c., net, 3s.; or bound in 
cloth, net, 48. 

CONTENTS !— 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


. Three Minuets (composed in his | 
sixth year) in F. (Seraglio). 
. Allegro grazioso (composed in 1g. ‘ Vivat Bachus” 
his eighth year) in B flat. glio). 
» Theme, with Variations, in c. | 20, Figaro’s Aria 
** Ah! vous dirai-je, Maman.” Figaro). 
Larghetto (Clarinet Quintet) 21. Duet, ‘‘Su l’aria” 
in D. (Nozze di Figaro). 
- Romanza (Concerto in p min.) 22. Aria, ‘* Deh vieni,” in F (Nozze 
in B flat, di Figaro). 
» Rondo (Duet for Violin and 23. Duettino,‘‘ Lacidarem,” 
“enor) in G. (Don Giovanni). 
7. Adagio (Symphony inc) in F. 24. Minuet in G (Don Giovanni). 
. Benedictus (Requiem) in flat. 25. The ‘‘Champagne” Aria in B 
. Minuet (Quintet) in p. flat (Don Giovanni). 
. Minuet (Symphony in & flat), 26. Duetto, ‘‘Ah perdona,” in B flat 
Minuet eee | in D. (Clemenza di Tito) 
Song, ‘* The Violet,” in c. 27. Chorus, “‘ Ah, grazie,” in F (Cle- 
). 


18, Aria, “‘Welche Wonne,” in G 
in c (Sera- 
in c (Nozze di 


in B flat 


in B flat 


Song, ‘‘ ‘To Chloe,” in & flat. menza di Tito 
Chorus (Idomeneo) in F. | 28, Papageno’s Song, in G (Magic 
. Aria (Idomeneo) in F. | Fi lute). 
. Aria, “Wenn der Freude” | 29. March of the Priests, in r (Magic 
(Seraglio), in B flat, Flute). 
smin’s Song, in G minor | 30. Six Minuets (composed for the 
(Seraglio). Imperial Balls of Vienna), 
PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


. Overture in p (Girtnerin aus | 34 Presto (Sonata in B flat). 
Liebe). i | 35: Minuet (Symphony in G minor). 
. Allegro (Sonata in pb). 4 Andante in G (Symphony in 
33. Andante in F (Sonata in Cc), b). 
London : AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, and Regent Street, 





New Edition of 


UGENER & CO.”’S CATALOGUES. 
I, PartPianoforte Music (with degree of difficulty marked), 
Part II. Organ and Harmonium Music. 
Part III. Vocal Music (with the highest note in each song marked), 
Part IV. List of AuGeneR & Co.s Edition of 800 Cheap Volumes, 
consisting of Inst umental and Vocal Works. 
To be had gratis on application, or post sree for 14d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent S.reet. 


8286, 8 


8030 


8032 
8231 


8232 
8233 
8234 


8251 


8252 


8470 


yoscu 


8346a 


8600 





549 


8296 —— Sunda 


— The 


8401 to 8404 Vols. I. to IV. 


In best binding, gilt sides and edges, Quarto. 


8275 PAUER, E. The Family Gift Book. A Collection s- 


of Pianoforte Pieces, comprising Christmas Music— 
Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love Songs -—Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Songs—-Patriotic Hymns—National Melodies— 
Dances of the Olden Time—National Dances and Modern 
Dances—many of them composed for this Work. With 
Illustrations by Eggena and Laby, and Poetical Quotations 
by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. (475 pages—the largest collec- 
tea of good Pianoforte music ever collected under one 
cover)... oe one ose eee eee 


82756 The same, without gilt’ edges «se oe , 
8300 —— Old English Comp sers for the Virginals and 


Harpsichord, A Collection of Preludes, Galliards, Pavanes, 
Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, &e. &c. 
Selected’ from the Works of William Byrde, Dr. a Bull, 
Orlando Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry Purcell, and Dr. 
Thomas Augustine Arne. Revised and Edited by E. Pauer. 
With Portrait of Purcell, and a Notices by 
W. A. Barrett, Mus.B. Oxon. ... “ ove se 
Music, A Collection of 100 "Short Pieces 
extracted from the Sacred Vocal and Instrumental Works 
of the most Celebrated Composers. Selected, Arranged 
for the Pianoforte, and Revised by E. oe with 
Chromo-Litho., &c. ooo 
Classic c Companton. A Collection of omy and 
moderately difficult Pieces from the Works of the most 
Celebrated Coeenege the 17th and 18th centuries :— 
287 Vols. I. and If. each 


8075* CHOPIN, F. Pianoforte ‘Works. Rendated hemthoesio- 


brated Russian Publication, which was Revised, Fingered, 
and carefully Corrected after the Parisian, Eng zlish, and 
German Editions, by Carl Klindworth, very handsomely 
bound in 3 Vols., with Portrait and Biography 


Octavo, 


BEETHOVEN,L. v. Complete Pianoforte Works. 
Historical R emarks, &c. Edited by E. Pauer :— 
Vol. I. 38 Piano Sonatas. With Portrait, Biography, 
Metronome, and Historical Notes to each Sonata. 
Thirteenth Edition . 
Vol. IL. 21 Books of Variations, 16 Books of smaller 
Pieces, and 4 Piano Duets ... 
MENDELSSOHN’S WORKS. 
certos, Capriccios, Rondos, 
Vol. Il. Op. 5, 6, 7, 14, 15. 16, 2 
Vol. III. Op. 33, 35, 54. and 9 ohne Works... 
Vol. IV. Songs without Words ove 
MOZART, W. A. Complete (63) Planclorte Works :- — 
Jol. 1. 22 Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, Metro- 
nome, Historical Notes, and complete List of all 
Mozart’s Works (Pauer) ove 
Vol. Il. 2t Books of Variations, 12 “smaller Pieces, and 
his 8 Piano Duets (Pauer) 

SCHUBERT, FRZ. Complete Pianoforte Solo Works : — 
Vol. 1. Piano Solo Sonatas, with Portrait, Biography, 
Historical Notes, &c. (Pauer) ‘ 

Vol. II. Fantasias, Impromptus, "Momens Musicaux, 
Dances, and Variations ( Pauer) a - 

SCHUMANN, R. Complete Plansioeve Solo Works with 

_ Biography, Historical Notes, &c. Edited by 
}. Pauer :— 


With 


(Pauer.) Vol. L Con- 
P- 25, 40, 22, + 2 43 


ove + each 

WEBER, C. M. v. Complete (23) Pianoforte Solo Works, 
with ‘Portrait, siography, Historical epee: Metro 
nome, &c, Edited ~ E. Pauer ee . 


ACHIM RAFF, 


Piano Works :— 


1. Am Loreley Fels 
2. Fabtiau... 
3. Lohengrin, by R. Wag gner . 
4. Fre:schiitz, by Weber oe ove 
Yo. 5. Sonnambula, by Bellini... oe 
7 
8. 


oe 


. Minuet .. 
. Romance tes 
. Fleurette. Romance 
g. Ravz des Vaches 
Yo. 10. Manon. Kondinetto 
Apris le Coucner du Soleil. 
‘The ‘Yorrent. Study 
Ma Valse-Caprice 
. 14. Cavatina (Paver) Gleanings (No. 11) 
RAFF ALBUM. Vol. I. (Manon. Aprés le coucher. 
Ranzdes Va.hes. fieurette. Romance. Minuet) Ne 


_ Meditation 


eocoooooo0ago oo 


Piano Duet. 
RAFF, J. Terantelle  .., Net 
Piano and Violin, 


RAFF, J. Six Morceau: de Salon. Op. 85. (Woolhouse) 


VOLUMES SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
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ICHARD WAGNER. : RICHARD WAGNER (Continued). 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


RRISSAC, JULES. Spinning Song, rom ** Flying Dutchman ”’ 75584 arviag i Lohengrin” 

CLARK, SCOTSON. ‘‘ Lohengrin,” Senngqeipaiee ‘se A+ biesoeay Fes Banhnen* 

DORE, EDOUARD. mere vnaareuny ‘ 4 WAGNER, R. Album Leaf, ‘Transcribed by ‘Fr. Hermann. 
, VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 


— “Rienzi ‘ > od ee 
75586 RITT ER. " Lohengrin os 


— “Tannhauser” 
D'OURVILLE. Wolfram’s Song, from Tannhauser” 75590 —— ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” 
75026 —— ‘Flying Dutchman” 


EYKEN, G. J. von.“ Tannhituser.” Easy Fantasia .. 
— * Lohengrin.” Easy Fantasia .. 
HERMANN, F. Spinning Song, from “ Flying Dutchman’ 4 FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE, 
KOEHLER, i ee ~— hoder Albendstern” (‘‘ ‘Tann- 7558¢ RITTER. ‘‘ Lohengrin” 

hauser”). Op. 293, No. 7.. +s 7559¢ —— ‘*‘lannhiiuser” 
KRUG, D. pe mans. Rica et ‘annhduser.” * Op. 2555 No.2 . 7502c —— “Flying Dutchman ” 
— ibrary (¢ 

shengria’? (easy), No. 25, ** Tannhiuser,” 2s.; No. 3, i VOCAL “MUSIC, 

=, "MAURICE. “ Tannhauser.” “Op. 38. Fantasia... is WAGNER, R. Songs with English and German Words :-— 

F. Grande Marche, from “ Tannhiuser ” he * Dost thew not breathe ” (Athmest du nicht), from ‘‘ Lo- 
Romance, from ** T; annhéiuser.” Edited by E. Pauer hengrin” : No, 1, inc, 2s. 6d. ; No. 2,in a 
Pilgrim’s Chorus, from ‘‘ ‘Tannhiiuser” do. ie Elizabeth's Prayer, from * Tannhiiuser ” 

Spinner’s Song, from “ Flying Dutchman,” Edited by E. . Elizabeth’s Song, from ** Tannhiiuser”  .. 

Pauer .. ‘Lhe Helmsman’s Song, from ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman 

Elsa’s Dream ‘and Lohengrin’ s Reproof. E dited by E. Pawer Lonely when Hours were Darkling (Elsa's ‘Traum, 

Elsa’s Bridal Procession to the Cathedral do. Einsam in triiber Stunde”), from “* Lohengrin” 

Epithalamium and Bridal Song do. The Messenger of Peace (Arie des Friedensboten), from 

Isolden’s Liebestod . om wis am * Rienzi” ° 
RAFY, JOACHIM. “ * Lohengrin Pais be RK O thou sublime’ sweet "Evening Star (O du mein n holder 

SMITH, BOYTON. ‘‘Tannhauser.” Illustration Abendstern), from ‘* Tannhiiuser ” ve 


ms 
o 
x 


oo 
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SPINDLER, F. Op. 94. “ ‘Tannhiiuser,” by R, Wagner. Prayer (Gebet), from ‘* Rienzi”’ ° 
Transcriptions, Revised by E. Pauer :— Sound forth ~~ Praise (Dir Tone Lob), from “ Tann- 
No. 1. Pilgrims’ Chorus ° 44 : hiiuser ” 
2. Romance, “‘O du mein holder Abendstern ” - Sxgoners Song “(Spinnertied), from “The Flying 


3. Tannhiiuser’s Song . ad Dutchman 
4. Wolfram’s Song, "Als dala im kithnen Sange" a0 The Young Shepherd’ s Song (Canzone del Pastore , : 
s- March and Chorus .. eh F from ‘* Tannhiiuser.” With German and Italian words 
. Wolfram’s Song A Wolfram’s First Song, from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” for Bass .. 
eee Op. 122. as Flying Duschnen,” by R. Wagner. Transcrip- : —— Italian Songs :— 
tions, Revised by E, Pauer :— Canzone ad éspero, from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” 
No. 1. Spinners’ Song, “Summ’ und brumm’ du gutes Canzone del Pastore, from ** Tannhiiuser.” "With German 
Riidchen” .. and Italian words .. A 
2. Sailors’ Chorus, “ Steuermann ; Less die Wacht” Erik’s Cavatina, from ‘Il Vascello Fantasma” 
> Ballad, ‘* Traft ihr das Schiff im Meere an” Preghiera d’ Elisabetta; from “ ‘Tannhiiuser.” In F 
. Duet, *‘ Mein Herz voll ‘lreue” .. ‘e se he same, in D. : 
Duet, ‘Ach ohne Weibund Kind" .. —.. London: AUGENER & CO. t Newgate Street and Regent Street, 


WAGNER, R: ” First ‘album Leaf inc oy a a 
OBERT SCHUMANN’S Complete Pianoforte 


8468 —— Album Leaf (Cheap Edition) .. net 
—— Friedens Marsch from Rienzi, Revised by E. Pauer.. # 
—— March trom “ ‘lannhiiuser,” Transcribed by Hans von Works. Edited by E. PAUER. In Octavo Volumes. Net. s. d. 
Biilow _ " al - ne ae is oe 6401 Op. 1. Air oa the name “‘ Abegg” with seemaaan ine 
—— March from *} -Tannhiiuser, ” easy repens by 6402 Op. 2. Papillons ew ae 
‘a yken A ca i 6403 Op. 3. Etudes d’aprés les Caprices de Paganini . oe ee 
Wedding March, from “ Lohengrin,” 5! easy Arrange- : 6404 Op. 4. Six Intermezzi ... ose pee 
"nt by Eyken .. k ie 7) 6405 Op. 5. Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck ‘ 
—— Overtures. Arranged from the Orchestral Scores by 6406 Op. 6. Die Davidsbiindler  ... ue 
E, Pauer :— 6407 Op. 7. Toccata ...  ... one 
“Der Tannhiiuser ” (No. 30) * - re 6408 Op. 8. Allegro ... a 
“The Flying ‘+ gpl re, 31) ite es we 6409 Op. 9. Carneval.. 
“ Rienzi” (No. 3 i 6410 Op. 10. Six Studies after Paganini’ s Caprices 
8476 —— 3 Overtures, Penscribed by E, Pauer, i in 1 Vol. net 6411 Op. 11. Sonata in F sharp minor on oe one 
8476a, 5, c or singly, net 6412 Op. 12. Phantasiestiicke 
8469 WAGNER. Liszt" ALBUM. ‘Favourite Pieces from R, Or the above 12 Works i ina Voi., net, 68. 
Wagner’s Operas. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by F. 6413 Op. 13. Etudes en Forme de Variations 
Liszt, Edited by E. Pauer. InOne Vol. .. .. net 6414 Op. 14. Grande Sonate in F minor ... 
6415 Op. 15. Scenes from Childhood eve 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 6416 Op. 16. Kreisleriana. Eight Fantasias 


DORN, eee. “Lohengrin” 4 we ot iv Pet rig 8 finn ecg oo 2 , 
annhauser : * 4 ve ry 

HERMANN, F. Bridal Song, from “Lohengrin” One foe -. 

—— raid ‘Chorus, from “ Flying Dutchman” .. dace Op. 21. Novelletten +9 a ve 

—— March, from ‘“‘ Tannhiiuser ” ae 

——_ Elsa’s Bridal Procession, from ‘ Lohengrin’ . Or the above Works i int Vol, net 6s. 


“i 6422 Op, 22. Sonata (No, 2) in G minor... 
na Hevised by E, Paver aud — hone aaa ‘ Lohengrin.” 6423 Op. 23. Night Visions (Nachtstiicke) 


RITTER, E. ‘ Lohengrin” 6424 Op. 26. Carnival’s Jest from Vienna (Faschingsschwank aus 


—_— * Tannhiiuser” i ne BS Wien). da i «3 ol! 
ame hman 6425 . 28, “Romances... 

WAGNER Lia 5 Dutchman” i eT ee 6426 Sices, Gigue, Romanza, ‘and Fughetta 
—— March, from “Tannhiiuser” 6427 Concerto in A minor. 


— Do. do. easily, by Eyken.. os 

<n Wedding March, from “ Lohengrin,” by Eyken 6. =4 Op. 60 (i th grt SL Bech ” A 

—— Onpge T ranscribed from = Full ta ~ E. Pauer :- — in Op. 68. Album for Youn People (Jugend- Album). 
er Tannhiiuser” (No. Piano Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians 


we <a eft 
«t Rican | io No. 30 4 “t = Or the above 10 Works in 1 Vol, net, 6s. 
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6428 6 Studies for the Pedal Piano... we 


SPAWOWH SDAA WWUWun 


ocoooo0o0o$o 
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NN 


¥ > 4 Fugues eve ote eco eee ove 
HARMONIUM., » 76. 4 Marches 9 co rete wees 
Forest Scenes... 
LOw, JOS. 4s Transcriptions for penton - sorenneen — . Introduction and Allegro Appassionato... eve 
87867 ri Flying Dutchman” : on: oat Leaves of Different meee (20 saad 
: Lohengrin ”’ ne im be ‘a << Op. 111. 3 Phantasiestiicke .. ie ane a 
“ oan ss ie es net 8 Op. 118, 3 Sonstes ' Pe zr a re 
net . 124. um Leaves (20 Pieces oe ove 
WAGN ER-ALBUM, for Harmonium Solo, by ‘Jos. Low :-— Op. ak 7 Piano aves (a Ficces). form ine 
87944 —— Vol. I, * Tannhiiuser” A net Op. 133. Morning Songs (5 Pieces)... i 8 Sie 
87946 nes Vol. IL., —— Hollinder,” be Lohengrin,” and Op. 134. Concert Allegro, with Introduction a 
Tristan” .. i ee es ss: ee Or the above 11 Works in 1 Vol., net., 65. 
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THE FINAL REVISE BY XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE:- WORKS, 


Reprinted from the Celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
Revised, Fingered, and Carefully Corrected after the Parisian, English, and 
German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. 


| Op. 25. Douze Etudes, complete, 13s. 

Nos. I, 2s.; 2, 1s. 6d.; 3, 1s. 6d. 5 
4, Is. 6d.3; 5, 28.3 6, 25.3 
7, Is. 6d.; 8, Is. 6d.3 9, 
18.3 10, 28.3 33, 28 60.3 
12, 2s. 


IQ! 





Op. 1. Rondo, c minor, 4s. | Op. 41. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3. 


| Nos. I, 2s.; 2, 1s.6d.; 3, 1s. 6d. ; 
4, Is. 6d. 


Op. 42. Valse, A flat major, 2s. 6d. 


Op. 2. La ci darem la mano, varié, 7s. 
Op. 4. Grande Sonate, c minor, 7s. 
Op. §. Rondeau a la Mazur, F major, 4s Op. 43. Tarantelle, a flat major, 2s. 6d. 
Op. 6. Quatre Mazourkas, 2s. 6d. Op. 26. Deux Polonaises, complete, 45. 
No. I, in C sharp minor, 2s. 
2, in E flat minor, 3s. 
Op. 27. Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. 1, in C sharp minor, 2s. 
2, in D flat major, 2s. 6d. 


Op. 28. Vingt-quatre Préludes, complete, 


Op. 44. Polonaise, F sharp minor, 4s. 


Op. 7. Cinq Mazourkas, 3s. Op. 45. Prelude, c sharp minor, 2s. 





| Op. 46. Alleg: . r j " 
Op. 9. Trois Nocturnes, complete, 4s. — Mepe So Consent, aamnjen, $2 


No. I, in B flat minor, 2s. 
2, in E flat major, Is. 6d. 
3, In B major, 2s. 6d. 


Op. 47. Troisi¢me Ballade, A flat major, 
3s. 
Op. 48. Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. 1, in C minor, 2s. 
2, in F sharp minor, 2s. 


10s. 
Op. 10. Douze grandes Etudes, complete, 


12s Nos. 1 and 2, ts. 6d.3 3, Is. 6d.; | 


i 4 and 5, Is. 6d.; 6 and 7, 
Nos. 1, 25.3 2, 28.3 3, 1s. 6d.; Is.; 8 and 9, 2s.3 10 and 


4: 28.5 5» 28-5 6, Is. 6a. 7; SE, 35 US, i | Op. §0. Trois Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 
2s.; 8, 2s., 9, Is. 6d.; 10, 14, Is.3 15, Is. 6d.; 16, | Nos ;. 6d : 

28.3; 31, 18.3 12, 2s. Is. 6d.; 17, 1s. 6d.; 18, Is.5 | Os. 3, 18. OG. 5 3, 16. 6d.; 3, 
19, Is. 6d.; 20 and 21, Is.; 25. 
22 and 23, Is.; 24, Is. 6d. 


Op. 49. Fantaisie, F minor, 4s. 


Op. 11. Premier Concerto, E minor, 14s. Op. 51. Allegro vivace. Troisisme Im- 


promptu, G flat major, 2s. 6d. 


Op. 12. Variations brillantes sur ‘‘ Lu- flat | 


Op. 29. Premier Impromptu, A 
dovic,” de Hérold, 4s. j 


major, 2s. 6d. 
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Op. 13. Grande Fantaisie sur des Airs 
Polonais, A major, 6s. 


Op. 14. Krakoviak. Grand Rondeau de 


Concert, F major, 7s. 


Op. 15. Trois Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. I, in F major, 2s. 
2, in F sharp major, Is, 6d. 
3, in G minor, Is. 6d. 


Op. 16. Rondeau, F flat major, 5s. 


Op. 17. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3s 


Nos. 1 and 2, Is. 6d.; 3, Is. 
4, 1s. 6d. 


Op. 18. Grande Valse brillante, FE fla 
major, 3s. 


Op. 19. Bolero, A minor, 3s. 


Op. 20. Premier Scherzo, H moll (n 
minor), 4s. 
Op. 21. Second Concerto, F minor, IIs. 


Op. 22. Grande Polonaise brillante, & 
flat major, 5s. 


Op. 23. Ballade, G minor, 4s. 


Op. 24. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 


Op. 30. Quatre Mazourkas, complete, 3s. 
Nos, 1, Is. 6d. 3 2, Is 6d.;.3, 

Is. 6d.3 4, 2s. 

Op. 31. Deuxiéme Scherzo, 


s moll (B 
flat minor), 5s. 


Op. 32. Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 


No. 1. H dur (B major), Is. 6d. | 


2. A flat major, 2s. 
Op. 33- Quatre Mazourkas, 3s. 
Op. 34. Trois Valses brillantes, com- 
plete, 5s. 
No. 1. A flat major, 3s. 
2. Aminor, 2s. 6d. 
3. F major, 2s. 
Op. 35. Sonate, B moll (B flat minor), 6s. 
Marche funébre, from the same, 
Is. 6d. 
Op. 36. Deuxiéme Impromptu, F sharp 
major, 2s. 6d. 
Op. 37- Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. 1, in G minor, Is. 6d, 
2, in G major, 2s, 
Op. 38. Deuxi¢me Ballade, F major, 3s. 


Op 39. Troisitme Scherzo, Cc 
minor, 4s. 


sharp 


Op. 40. Deux Polonaises, complete, 3s. 








Op. 52. Quatri¢me Ballade, r minor, 4s. 
Op. 53- Huitiéme Polonaise, a flat major. 
3s. 

Op. 54. Quatriéme Scherzo, E major, 5s. 
Op. 55. Deux Nocturnes, complete, 3s. 
No. I, in F minor, 2s. 

2, in E flat major, 2s. 
Op. 56. Trois Mazourkas, complete, 4s. 
Nos. 3, 2.3 3 Ms ym 


| Op. 57. Berceuse, D flat major, 2s. 6d. 
| Op. 58. Sonate, H moll (B minor), gs. 


Op. 59. Trois Mazourkas, 4s. 

Op. 60. Barcarole, F sharp major, 3s. 

Op. 61. Polonaise-Fantaisie, A flat major, 
4s. 


Op. 62. Deux Nocturnes, H dur (B major) 
and E major, 3s. 


Op. 63. Trois Mazourkas, 3s. 
Op. 64. Trois Valses, complete, 4s. 
No. 1, in D flat major, 1s. 6d. 


2, in C sharp minor, 2s. 
3, in A flat major, 2s. 


Trois Nouvelles Etudes, 3s. 
Mazourka, A minor, Is. 6d. 


} 


Nos. I, 18.3 2, Is. 6d.; 3 and 


Mazourka 4 Gaillard, A minor, 2s. 
4, 2s. 


No. 1, in A major, 2s. | 
2, in C minor, 2s. 6d. 





Valse in E minor, 2s. 


Also published complete in Six Blue 4to Volumes (80752 to f), each, net, 6s. ; or elegantly bound in Three Vols. (#8075), 
complete, net, £2 12s. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO.. Newgate Street, and Regent Street, W. 
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A lg TIES Published within the last Month by 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London ; 
and to be had of all Town and Country Music Sellers, 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
HANDEL, G. F. Concerto inG minor. Transcribed by E. Pauer 
LISZT, F.  Erlkénig (Erlking), by F, Schubert. ‘Transcription... 
RHEINBERGER, J. Pianoforte Works :— . 
No. 21. Elegy .. 
“ . Toccata. . 
»» 31. Romance ° an 
TSCHAI owe P. Romance... 
PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
PAUER. Concordia. Collection of Standard Pieces. 
Fingered, and Revised :— 
No. 14. Haydn, March in flat 
»» 32. Weber, Sonatina ... 
»» 38 Mendelssohn, Fragment and Dance of ‘Clowns 
from ‘* A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” __,, 
SONGS. 
T, FR. He gave mea kiss (Er hat mich gekiisst) 
SCHUBERT, FR. By the Sea Ga nega = 


No. 1 inc 


» 2ineD 
VOLUMES. 

8702a BEST, W.T. “Cecilia.” A Collection of Organ Pieces 

in diverse styles :— 
Book If. Raff, Introduction, Fugue; Boély, Andante 
in G minor ; Hesse, Prelude and Fugue . net 
8530 BRAHMS, J. Walzer for Pianoforte Duet. Op. 39 _ net 
7376 HANDEL, G. F. Sonata in a for fowg with Figured 
Bass, Arranged for Violin and Piano by Fr. Hermann _ net 
13815 itr’ J. L. Sabbath Bells. A Four-part Song for 
S.CA.T.B. eet tase 


13816 —— A Spring Song, for S.CA.T.B. |. ee 
8199¢c KU HLER, L. Pianoforte Studies. Book III. 


Selected, 


net 
Four-part Song 


13835 LXNCELOT. RALPH. Cradle Song. 
for S.A.T.B. . 


for 
75475 LEE, M. Gavotte ‘Louis ‘Quinze for Pianoforte and Violin 
LOW, J. Operatic Dusts for Harmonium and iaseimaala — 
8786/ No. 11. Wagner, * ‘ Rienzi” oe ene 
8786 » 13+ Weber, “ Der Freischiitz” sds 
6794 LUTGEN, B. 26 Melodic Vocalises for Contralto, Bass, or 
Baritone. Fragments from the works of great authors 
8766 MENDELSSOHN. Six Sonatas for the — _ » 
Complete er eee eee tee 
87662 No, rin F coe cee 
6 4, 2inc minor 
¢ 5, 3inA 
d , 4inb flat. 
é » SinD i. 
f ” 6 in b minor ans 
7800 —— Adieu’a Berlin, Op. 5, for Flute and Piano |. is 
9112 —— Wedding-March in the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
Arranged as a Se . for Flute, 2 Violins, 2 ‘Tenors, Vio- 
loncello, and Double Bass (or 2 Violoncellos), by J. J. Haite 
7528a, 6 MOSZKOWSKI, M. Op. 16, for Violin and Pianoforte :— 
No. 1. Ballade... ... oe a a 
- Bolero ... ooo ove wee eee sve wes 
PLEYEL, i. iy Op. 8. Nouvellement revu, doigté et arrangé 
par Fr. Hermann :— 
7597 for Two Violins... see wee nee ee 
7545 4,» Violin and Piano.. ee.” “Ses, } ash se ° 
758 », Flute and Violin.. ae ooo 
», Flute and Piano .. 
sale —P E. Quartet for 2 : Violins, Viola, and Violoncelio. 


87674 ROE CKEL. J. L. 
Organ, by W. I’. Best. ee 

8387 SCHUBERT. Dances and “Marches for the Pianoforte 

8390 SCHULHOFF-ALBUM, Favourite Pianoforte Pieces by 
Jules Schulhoff we net 


° 
= 


° 
N 


eee 


ceooeoo0c°o 
ee ee nes) 
oooooo0o0 


one oe 


Air du Dauphin, ” Paraphrase ‘for the 
net 


CONTENTS :— 
Galop di Bravura. 
Grande Valse brillante. 
Caprice sur des Airs Bohémiens. 
8642 VOLKMANN, R. ‘Three Marches for ‘I'wo pre s = 
the Pianoforte. (E. Pauer) 
WICHTL, G. Fantasias on Favourite National Songs, for Violin 
and Pianoforte. Op. 119 
8700a Home, sweet a = = pam net 
8700e Robin Adair .. net 
WUERST, mm Sous le Balcon, for String, Orchestra, with Vio- 
loncello- ae Serenade, Op. 78 
7o98a Full Score a we eee oid ae I 
70986 Orchestra Parts sa oun ve ove nm 3S tus 
13491 Pianoforte Solo... eee 8 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate ‘Street; Foubert’s cae ad 
81, Regent Street. 


ENRY PURCELL.—Popular Pieces for the 

Pianoforte. Revised and edited by E. Paver. Quarto Volume 

(8300¢). Price 2s, 6d. net.—London : AuGeNER & Co., Newgate Street 
and Regent Street. 


one 





EW MUSIC published during last Month. To 
be had of AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, 


London, 


BACH, JOH. SEB. Works. Zehn Kirchen- £ s. d, 

cantaten, Nos, 121—130... 

27 Jahrgang. Erste Lieferung : “Sechs Sonaten fiir Violine ; . 

Sechs Suiten fiir Violoncello - 

27 Jahrgang. Zweite Lieferung : Thematisches Verzeich- 

niss der Kirchencantaten. No. 1—120 

28 Jahrgang. Zehn Kirchencantaten. 

Anhang +e 

15 dreistimmige Inventionen fiir Violine, Viola (oder Vio- 

line II.), and Violoncello, mit Stricharten and a 

versehen von Rich, Hofmann. 2 He‘te ‘ ach 

BIRD, A. H. = — fiir Pianoforte (Humoreske, Senet, 
Walzer net 


pour 


26 Jahrgang. 


Nos. :131—140, and 


PR. 8 Op. 18. Grande Vaise brillante arrangée 
2 Violons conc, avec Piano par J. G. S “6 
—— Op. posth. Valse in E minor cir ‘thon, doigtée ‘et 
arrang¢e a l'usage des instituts musicals, par A. Henselt ... 
DVORA AK, A, Quartet (p minor) for 2 Violins, Fats and Vio- 
loncello. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet 
KIRCHNER, F. Zwei Klavierstiicke. Op. 80. Alla Polacca 
and erzo . .. each 
KRAUSE, A. Jugendbibliothek fiir’ ‘Pianoforte, zu 4 “Handen 
(Duet). Ein Melodienschatz aus Werken alter and neuer 
Meister pa ee = ws €ach 
Heft 1, Beethoven ; Heft 2, “Weber; Heft 3, Haydn; 
be 4 Schumann ; Heft 5, Bach and Handei ; Heft 
Mozart ; Heft 8, ‘Schubert. 
MOSZ KOWSKI: M. ’ Danses espagnoles. Op. 12. 
pour Violon _ Piano, par E. Sauret, Cah I. 
Cah II. net 


SAURET, E. BG Barcarolle, Mazurka, and Serenade pour 
_ on alt iano .. eac 

OR: 13. Deux Impromptus (Andante and Moderato) each 

STRA SS, JOH. Der lustige Krieg. Komische Operette. 

Vocal Score Ks net 


Transcrites 
+) 3S. 6d. net ; 
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